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IMPORTANT NOVEMBER’ BOOKS 











| Tuomas WentwortH Hiaainson’s PART OF A MAN’S LIFE 


A graceful volume of literary reminiscence and anecdote expressing Colonel Higginson's ripe views upon many public questions and 
literary subjects. The volume is issued in handsome style and is illustrated with interesting portraits and autograph facsimiles. 
Large crown 8vo, $2.50 net. Postpaid, $2.68. 








Henry James's JouN Burrovcus’s |  Epwarp Sranwoon’s 

ENGLISH WAYS OF NATURE JAMES G. 
HOURS A rational view of Nature’s methods in which Mr. Burroughs BLAINE 
Mr. Jamés’s impressions of En- | nswers the attacks made upon him during the last year. | Blaine’s biography is in effect a 
giish life illustrated with about | 16mo, $1.10 nef. Postpaid, $1.21. condensed history of the polit- 
seventy charcoal sketches by ical events of his time. With 
the famous artist, Mr. Joseph Samus. M. Crormers’s portrait, 12mo, $1.25 net. Post- 
Pennell. Crown 8vo, $3.00. paid, $1.37. 


THE PARDONER’S WALLET 


o 
Irvine B. Ricuman’s The quiet delicacy of thesé essays by the author of “ The 


Gentle Reader" recalls “The Autocrat.” 12mo, $1.25 net. Epwo Mnws's 
RHODE Postage extra. SIDNEY 
ISLAND heats Gittins LANIER 
cram which bas boon» pore | IN OUR CONVENT DAYS | Geiselteot one ot the, thos 


sisting element in the growth | The childish adventures of an eager American girl ina French- _ end truest of American poets. 
of Rhode Island. 16mo, $1.10 | American convent-school told in Miss Repplier’s inimitable | Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50 net. 














net. Postpaid, $1.21. way. 16mo, $1.10 net. Postpaid, $1.20. Postage extra. 
| 
TrumsButt StrickNney’s Witu1am Burnet Waricat’s | Epna Dean Procror’s 
POEMS CITIES OF PAUL | SONGS of AMERICA 


tata uhaibein teh aetae tae Descriptions and studies of nine of the | Miss Proctor’s versé is musical and earnest 
in @ manner rare even among enduring cities associated with the work and epis- | and her new collection contains much true 
names of poetry.”— William V. Moody. | tles of St. Paul 16mo, $1.10 net. Postage | poetry and patriotism. 12mo, $1.00 net. 

















Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. Postage extra. extra. Postage extra. 
SAILORS’ NARRATIVES OF THE FARCE OF 
NEW ENGLAND VOYAGES MAITRE PIERRE PATELIN 


These old sailors’ narratives relating to the actual explorations of _ This is the first English translation of the first great comedy 
the New England coast have been carefully selected from rare written in 4 modern tongue. Patelin is a sparkling comedy, 
and recondite sources. With maps. 400 numbered copies, each, delightful not only to read, but also to perform. With introduc- 
8vo, $8.00 net, postpaid. | tion, notes, and illustrations. 


| 
With notes by Gzoncr Parker WrixsHie Englished by Ricuarp Ho.tproox 
| 








Kate Dovetas Wiaern’s ROSE O’ THE RIVER 


“A pleasant tale of primitive life skilfully and entertaining told. Its characters are of the quaintly humorous type whereof Mrs. 


Wiggin may fairly be called the originator.”— Boston Transcript. By the author of “Rebecca.” With 10 full-page illustrations 
incolor. 12mo, $1.25. 
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NOTEWORTHY FALL BOOKS 





THE LAND OF THE STRENUOUS LIFE 


By ABBE FELIX KLEIN 
With Portraits and Views. Price, $2.00 net. 

“The Abbé is a man of fine culture, and a wide awake observer. Best of all, his whole book 
breathes a freshness and a joy of living that quite apart from its subject matter are decidedly 
engaging. The already established popularity of the work in France is indicated by the fact that 
it passed into a seventh edition a few months after its publication, and it has received from the 
French Academy the Montyon prize. The good literary style of the English version, made by the 
Abbé himself, and the highly entertaining character of the narrative, will no doubt make it a 
favorite in this country also.” — The Dial. 


HISTORIC ILLINOIS 


The Romance of the Earlier Days By RANDALL PARRISH 

With 5O Illustrations from Photographs. Price, $2.50 net. 
No State of the Union surpasses Illinois in the romantic incident and the continual chain of 
stirring events of its early days. Realizing that the history of this State affords splendid 
material for romantic treatment, Mr. Parrish, in presenting the historical occurrences, the legends 
and traditions of the past, offers a most fascinating and vivid narrative. The author does not 
attempt to claim that his book is an exhaustive history of Illinois; it has been his aim rather to 
present points of historical interest in a manner which he believes should prove almost as interesting 
as any romantic fiction. The book is written in Mr. Parrish’s most characteristic manner, and it 
will be easily imagined that with a subject of this kind to deal with, we find the author of “When 
Wilderness Was King” in his element. 


HOME LIFE IN FRANCE 


By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS 
With 20 Illustrations from Photographs. Price, $2.50 net. 
“Miss Betham Edwards has long been familiar with France, and she offers a really just apprecia- 
tion of the innumerable beauties and virtues of French family and school life. Nothing more 
interesting or valuable in this particular field has been published in some time.” —— Denver Republican. 
“Miss Betham-Edwards’s ‘Home Life in France’ is a book that was needed. One might read a 


dozen histories of France and not get so real and intimate an acquaintance with the French people 
as from a book like this.” Chicago Daily Tribune. 


STANDARD BIOGRAPHIES 


LOCKHART’S LIFE OF BURNS STRICKLAND’S LIFE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 
LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SCOTT CARLYLE’S LIFE OF CROMWELL 
With Frontispiece to each volume. 
Per volume; Cloth, 60 cents net; flexible Leather, $1.00 net. 

This series commends itself on account of the standard character of the subject matter, the con- 
venient, handy form in which the books are brought out, and the inexpensive price which puts them 
within easy reach. As may be seen by the titles, all four volumes are well known; but the fact of 
their being available in this form will be welcome news to booklovers. 








A. C. McCLURG & CO. PUBLISHERS CHICAGO 
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NOTEWORTHY FALL BOOKS 
WITH SHELLEY IN ITALY 


Being a Selection of the Poems and Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley which have to do 
with his Life in Italy from 1818 to 1822. 
Selected and arranged by ANNA BENNESON McMAHAN 
With over sixty full-page Illustrations. Price, $1.40 net. 

It is impossible to think of Shelley without associating him with Italy. It was during the Italian 
period of his life that his genius matured, and it was the atmosphere and surroundings of that 
country which inspired him to produce such masterpieces as “ Prometheus Unbound,” “ Ode to the 
West Wind,” and “The Cenci.” But it is not only in his verse that Shelley has celebrated Italy, 
but also in his descriptions which have been handed down to us in the shape of letters. It has been 
the author’s aim in this volume to present the poems in their original environment, and to conduct 
the reader into that very atmosphere where they were created. This she has attempted by means of 
illustrations, and also by letters and passages from note-books, which are arranged with the poems, 
so that the latter may be seen in the making. This is the object of the volume, and the idea, 
which has been most successfully carried out, makes a book of exquisite charm and unique interest. 

Special attention is called to the Large Paper editions, which are of extreme beauty, and meet 
all the requirements of a handsome gift book. The text is printed on Italian hand-made paper, 
and the illustrations in brown ink on Japan paper. The book is bound in gray cloth with an 
embossed fleur-de-lis design and vellum back. Price, $3.75 net. The same in full vellum, $5.00. 
The same bound in Florence, parchment, antique style, Florentine hand-illumination, $10.00 net. 


LIFE OF OMAR AL-KHAYYAMI 


By J. K. M. SHIRAZI 
Price, $1.50 net. 
The author of this life of the poet-astronomer is a Persian who has had access to many rare manu- 
seripts existing in the libraries of private persons in Persia, which are practically inaccessible to 
Europeans. From these he has gathered many interesting facts which will be of great value to 
students of Omarian literature. The author has a particularly graceful style, and the handsome 
way in which the book is produced — the cover, title page, and chapter headings representing hand 
illumination in the Persian style — make it one of extreme beauty. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS OF OLD JAPAN 


By STEWART DICK 
With many full-page and other Illustrations. Price, $1.20 net. 
This little volume has been written for the purpose of those who require an introduction to Japanese 
art. It is by no means an elaborate or extensive survey of the art of Japan, but the author has 
been very successful in preparing a popular handbook on the subject. The book is divided into 
different parts devoted to the various forms of art, and is very handsomely illustrated. . 


FAR EASTERN IMPRESSIONS 


By ERNEST F. G. HATCH, M.P. 
With 88 Illustrations from Photographs and Maps. Price, $1.40 net. 
This book is the result of a tour in Japan, Korea, and China made by the author with the express 
purpose of seeking and obtaining authentic information about matters relating to these eastern coun- 
tries; and his impressions as set down in this volume are of pertinent interest at the present time. 











A. C. MCCLURG & CO. PUBLISHERS CHICAGO 
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Harper’s Latest Publications 
THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 
This is unquestionably the best story Mr. Tarkington has yet produced. The scheme is laid in a 
little Indiana town, where, despite the unpretentious setting, a stirring drama is enacted. In Ariel 
Tabor, Mr. Tarkington has drawn a charming and unconventional heroine ; in Joe Louden we have 
a splendid character whose triumph over adversity is a stubborn, hard-fought, and intensely inter- 
esting battle. Altogether, it is a perfect example of the thoroughly American novel in which Mr. 
Tarkington has notably surpassed all his former work. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


THE DEBTOR 
By MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 
This popular author, whose New England tales have touched the hearts of thousands of readers in 
a way that few books have done, has in this novel drawn a hero of no common sort, and his cheq- 
uered career is appealingly portrayed. It is a searching study of character and also a well-told 
tale — told in the true Mary E. Wilkins style. There is here a love story of the most alluring 
type, while the unusual fortunes of “the debtor” are sure to be followed with eager interest. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


CAROLINE OF COURTLANDT STREET 
By WEYMER JAY MILLS 

A captivating tale of old New York, breathing the very spirit of comedy. The novel strategy of 
“Caroline” and its romantic outcome is brilliantly conceived and charmingly written. With the 
daintiest of bindings, delicate marginal decorations, and full-page illustrations in color. 

Illustrated in color by ANNA WHELAN Betts. Crown octavo, gilt top, uncut edges, marginal decorations in 
tint. Specially boxed. 

Price, $2.00 net. 


LONDON FILMS 
By W. D. HOWELLS 
Mr. Howells carried a keen and appreciative mental kodak with him during his recent sojourn in 
London, and the record of the impressions made upon him by the great city shows this admirable 
writer in his happiest vein. His delightful talk about London is most engaging. He draws illumi- 
nating and humorous contrasts between New York and the English metropolis, chatting delightfully 
of London weather, the street sights and noises, his rambles about town, the parks and churches, 
and his adventures with English lodgings and hansoms. The commentary is written in masterly 
style and enlivened with much humor and agreeable bits of gossip. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, uncut edges, gilt top, $2.25 net. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES 
(Volumes IV. and V.) 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY 
In these new volumes (IV. and V.) the author carries his admirable history from the Diamond 
Jubilee of the reign of Queen Victoria to the accession of Edward VII. This is one of the very 
few histories that deserve a place also as literature. The author is master of a vigorous, yet smooth 
and lucid, style, and he is especially happy in his portraiture of the various statesmen, reformers, 
authors, and scientists whose lives figure prominently in the times of which he writes. 


Vols. IV. and V. (Uniform with Vols. I.-III.). Mlustrated. $1.40 net each. 


HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 





























The University of Chicago Press 





For the First Week of November ’ 
General Sociology ALBION W. SMALL 


The birth of a new science is an impressive event. Professor Small here argues that the investigation 
of social phenomena has acquired sufficient definiteness and system to take its place among the recognized 
sciences. The book is an exposition of the development of social theory from Spencer to Ratzenhofer. 
xiv.+739 pp.; 8vo, cloth; net, $4.00; postpaid, $4.23. 


A Decade of Civic Development. CHARLES ZUEBLIN 


The work of a vigorous optimist, who tells his readers in clear, concise terms what has been done in the 
last ten years for the betterment of our cities. “The movement for civic improvement has swept the country; 
its eventual results are beyond calculation. No citizen can afford to remain in ignorance of a matter which so 
intimately affects his own welfare. 200 pp., illustrated, 12mo, cloth; net, $1.25; postpaid, $1.38. 


= : ae ALFRED W. 
Primary Facts in Religious Thought WISHART 

The religious needs of our generation are admittedly peculiar. This attempt to suggest a clue for the 
solving of some widespread difficulties will prove interesting to all thoughtful minds. The author starts with 
the conception of religion as a universal, inevitable human experience, shows its intimate connection with the 
life of society, and suggests how the essence can be kept in spite of changing views on minor points. 125 pp.; 
1zmo, cloth; net, 75 cents; postpaid, 85 cents. 


Recent Books of Importance 
Russia and Its Crisis : PAUL MILYOUKOV 


The most authoritative and accurate account of Russian past development and present conditions available 
in English. The author is a representative of the liberal party known as the ‘¢ Intellectuals,"’ and was recently 
imprisoned because of his activity in the cause of freedom. 602 pp.; 8vo, cloth; net, $3.00; postpaid, $3.20. 


Christian Belief Interpreted by Christian 
Experience CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL 


This interesting volume contains the ‘‘ Barrows Lectures,*’ delivered by President Hall in the leading 
cities of India and Japan, in connection with the lectureship founded by Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell. 300 pp.; 
8vo, cloth; net, $1.50; postpaid, $1.66. 


The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament 


WILLIAM R. HARPER 

The latest volume in the series of Constructive Bible Studies. A scholarly handbook for advanced 

students. The prophetic element is interpreted in the light of Jewish history and literature, and with the 
help of the ancient monuments. viii. +142 pp.; 8vo, cloth; postpaid, $1.00. 


Religion and the Higher Life WILLIAM R. HARPER 


A series of earnest talks to students.. x.+184 pp.; 12mo, cloth; net, $1.00 ; postpaid, $1.09. 


The Trend in Hig her Education WILLIAM R. HARPER 


Essays on timely educational —_ xii. +390 pp.; 12mo, cloth; net, $1.50; postpaid, $1.63. 


Place of Industries in Elementary Education 
KATHARINE E. DOPP 
A scientific and practical treatise. 278 pp.; illustrated, 12mo, cloth; net, $1.00;-postpaid, $1.11. 
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FICTION 
Contrite Hearts 


By Herman Bernstein, Author of “In the Gates of Israel.” 


The author's earlier stories have been highly praised by Zangwill, Nordau, Dr. Henry van Dyke, and others. 
This, his first long novel, is helpful to a better understanding, not only of Hebrew manners and customs, 
but also what is more important,— Hebrew ideals and principles. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





By CuHaries Spracue SMITH. 


4A NEW EDITION 


Barbizon Days 
MILLET, COROT, ROUSSEAU, BARYE 


Square 8vo, cloth decorative, gilt top, with 4 
photogravure portraits and 42 illustrations in half-tone, boxed. 


‘Of permanent value to artist and layman.**——-New York Times Saturday Review. 
‘« Full of the atmosphere of Barbizon.**—The Outlook. 


SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE AND FALL ANNOUNCEMENT 


$2.00. 








NO. 43 EAST NINETEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 




















The Atlantic Monthly 


FOR NOVEMBER 
(published November 1) contains 


THE COMMERCIALIZATION OF 
LITERATURE 
By HENRY HOLT 
The veteran publisher contributes the most sincere and 
— word that has yet been spoken upon this 


KOREA AND MANCHURIA UNDER THE 


NEW TREATY 
By K. ASAKAWA 
Professor of Oriental History in Dartmouth and the author 
of “ The Russo-Japanese Conflict.” 

The December issue will contain among other features : 
RICHES: A CHRISTMAS ESSAY By Epwarp 8. Martin 
HENRY IRVING By Tatcorr WILuiAMs 
IS THE THEATRE WORTH WHILE? 


By Jamus L. Mercaurz, Dramatic Critic of Life 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE TENEMENTS 


By Exvmasern McCracken 

H « Three Issues, October, No- 

Special Offer: Shree teens. Coste, Be 
will be sent FREE to new subscribers for 1906. 
35 cts. a Copy $4.00 per Year 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 








Historic Highways of America 


By ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT 
A series of monographs on the History of America as portrayed in the 
evolution of its highways of War, Commerce, and Social Expansion. 
Comprising the following volumes : 
Paths of the Mound-Building Indians and Great 
Game Animals. 
Indian Thoroughfares. 
Washington’s Road: The First Chapter of the 
Old French War. 
Braddock’s Road. 
The Old Glade (Forbes’s) Road. 
Boone’s Wilderness Road. 
Portage Paths: The Keys of the Continent. 
Military Roads of the Mississippi Basin. 
Waterways of Westward Expansion. 
The Cumberland Road. 
Pioneer Roads of America (two volumes). 
The Great American Canals (two volumes). 
The Future of Road-Making in America. 
Index. 
In sixteen volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt tops. A limited 
distributed. 


handsomely 
made paper, and illustrated with maps, plates, and facsimiles. 
Price for the set, $39.00. 


THE ARTHUR H. CLARK COMPANY 
Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Littl, Brown, & Co.'s Newest Hooks 


————— 


IN AND OUT OF THE OLD MISSIONS OF 
CALIFORNIA 


An Historical and Pictorial Account of the Franciscan Missions 
By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 
Author of “ In and Around the Grand Canyon,” etc. 


With over 140 half-tone plates, showing the architecture, the interior decorations, furniture, pul- 
pits, crosses, and candlesticks of the Missions, pictures of the Saints, ete. 8vo, in box, $3.00 net. 











Two in Italy The Florence of Landor 
By MAUD HOWE By LILIAN WHITING 
Another charming book of Italian sketches Landor and his associates are here delight- 


and studies by the author of “Roma Beata.” fully depicted. With 15 full-page illustra- 
Illustrated by John Elliott. tions. 


Crown 8vo, $2.00 net. 8vo, in box, $2.50 net. 








THE BROTHERS’ WAR 


By JOHN C. REED 
Author of “ The Old and New South,” etc. 
An important book upon the slavery question and other causes of the war between the North and 


South, with valuable information regarding the present condition of the South and the negroes 
living in it. 12mo, $2.00 net. 





Ii Libro D’Oro American Railroad Rates 
Translated from the Italian By Judge WALTER C. NOYES 
By Mrs. FRANCIS ALEXANDER Author of “ The Law of Intercorporate Relations” 


A priceless collection of over 120 miracle A timely book treating fully of the theory and 
stories and legends. Crown 8vo, $2.00 net. practice of rate-making. 12mo, $1.50 net. 








CAPT. A. T. MAHAN’S NEW BOOK 


SEA POWER IN ITS RELATIONS TO THE 
WAR OF 1812 


With photogravure frontispieces, maps, battle plans, and 23 full-page plates in half-tone from 
original illustrations by Stanley M. Arthurs, Henry Reuterdahl, Carlton T. Chapman, ete. 
2 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $7.00 net. 

In the present work the distinguished author concludes the series of “The Influence of Sea 
Power Upon History” as originally projected. 














LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, 254 Washington St., Boston 
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NOW READY 


Lippincott’s New Gazetteer 


A Geographical Dictionary of the World 
CONTAINING fopniation, ocation, and industries. 
COMPILE han recent census returns from all 
AN INVALUABLE WORK Widtca pane 
A NECESSITY for schools and colleges. 


A compilation of industrial and allied facts, that no manufacturing business, jobber, or exporter 
can afford to be without. 


ACCURATE UP-TO-DATE PRACTICAL 


And a magnificent example of the bookmaker’s art. 











Edited by ANceto Hemrrin and Louis Hempri. Over 2000 pages. Quarto. Sheep, 
$10.00 net. 

















Messrs. Loncmans, GREEN, & Co. have the pleasure to announce that they have made arrange- 
ments for the publication of a’\New History of England, which will be known as 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


It will be written by various authors under the direction and Editorship of the 
Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt., President of the Royal Historical Society, 
and REGINALD LANE POOLE, 4.4., Pb.D., Editor of the ‘English 
Historical Review, and will be issued in TWELVE VOLUMES. 


The size will be demy 8v0, and each Volume will contain about 500 pages, and have its own Index 
and two or more maps. 

The price of each Volume will be $2.60 net if sold separately, but ComPLETE SETs may be sub- 

scribed for through the booksellers at the price of $28.00 net, payment being made at the rate of 

$2.34 net on the delivery of each Volume. 


The first volume is now ready, and is:— Vol. IlI., 1216 to 1377. By T. F. Tout, M.A., 
Vol. X., 1760 to 1801. By the Rev. WiLtiam Professor of Medieval and Modern History in 


Hunt, M.A., D.Litt., Trinity College, Oxford. Victoria University of Manchester. [November 
This will be followed by: — 
Vol. II., 1066 to 1216. By Grorcr BurTon Vol. I., to 1066. By Tuomas Hopckin, D.C.L., 


Apvams, M.A., Professor of History in Yale Litt D., Fellow of University College, London. 
University. [Oct. 30 [Fan., 1906 
It is hoped that the remaining Volumes will follow at intervals of about two months each. 
*,* Full Prospectus sent on application 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
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Bovd, Mead & Co.'s Pew Mlustrated Looks 





disclose to them in language so much of the 
enjoy and spp reciate art works much more full 
Mate with the text. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, net, $15.00. 


THE ARTIST’S WAY OF WORKING 


By Russell Sturgis 
Editor of “The Dictionary of Architecture,” etc. Over 200 illustrations. 
dace so thom i auteheiodl language so much ofthe mah Hy which thea Secsesly Co the exbtoving patie, 
y than ever before, The illustrations are a special feature of the work ; 


his effects as 








MY LADY’S SLIPPER 


_ By Cyrus Townsend Brady 
Author of “ For the Freedom of the Sea,” etc. 
Handsomely illustrated and printed in two colors. 
Re, Mier Seta of ie Oia of Se Bus Date. 
scene of the story is largely in Paris. The 


attractive 
maken of the the beg ‘manne it a most acceptable holiday 


HIS VERSION OF IT 
By Paul Leicester Ford 
Author of “ The Honorable Peter Stirling,” “Janice 
iestecned tn Glas bo Maes wih eannaindl 
Sapllien < 
This is one of the most clever short stories that the author 
ever wrote. A most acceptable gift book. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 








“HOWDY, HONEY, HOWDY” 


By Paul Laurence Dunbar 
Author of “ Candle Lighting Time,” “ Lil’ Gal,” etc. 
Illustrated from photographs, with marginal decorations 
in color. 
Readers need no introduction to the inimitable verses of Paul 
Laurence Dunbar. His talent won immediate recognition, 
and to-day his fame is secure. 8vo, cloth, net, $1.50. 


OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS 


By Maurice Maeterlinck 
Illustrated in colors and with ornamental decorations. 


*s : 
Flowers, Field Flowers, and Ch: = 
of Masterlinek cannot fail to be delighted 
with this book. oon tienen wk 








MAUD 
By Alfred Lord Tennyson 


A beautiful edition of Tennyson's Any illustrated and 


decorated by Margaret and Helen Maitland Armstrong. Sev- 
eral full-; a illustrations in and marginal decorations 


on every page. 12mo, cloth, net, $1.60. 


THE SILKEN EAST 


By V. C. Scott O’Connor , 
A record of travel and life in Burma. pK, 
illustrations, inclu r Vy 
tM. lored plates. 2 vols. ab 








GREAT PORTRAITS DESCRIBED 
BY GREAT WRITERS 


‘By Esther Singleton 
Author of “Great Pictures,” “ A Guide to the Opera,” etc. 


Fully illustrated with full- half-tone plates. A companion 
volume to “ Great Pictu ree Described by by Great Writers,” etc. 
Especially appropriate for a gift book. 8vo, cloth, nef, $1.60. 











CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND 
By George Gilbert - 


is the bandsomest on the subject ever issued. 8vo, c 
net, net $8.50. De Luxe edition, boxed, special net, $10.00. 











Cwo Beautiful Calendars 








THE NATURE CALENDAR 


With quotaticns from the works of HAMILTON WRIGHT 
MAB Illustrations from nature, colored by hand. $2.50, 











THE BEVERLY CALENDAR 











‘Chree Important Juvenile Books 











HUMPTY DUMPTY 


By Anna Alice Chapin 
Author of “ Babes in Toyland,” ete. 











SOME : 
ADVENTURES OF 
JACK AND JILL 


By Barbara Yechton 
Author of “ A Lovable Crank,’ 
“ We Ten,” ete. 


dren. Fully fesrated. 7 


THE WILD FLOWER. 
FAIRY BOOK 


By Esther Singleton 
Author of ** The Golden Rod Fairy 
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English Literature 


An Illustrated Record in Four Volumes 


Volume I. From the Be- 
ginnings to the Age 


of Henry VIII. By Ricx- 
arp Garvetrt, C.B., LL.D. 


Volume II. From the Age 
of Henry VIII. to the 
Age of Milton. By 


Ricuarp Garnett, C.B., 
LL.D., and Epmunp Gossg, 
M.A., LL.D. 


Volume III. From the 
Age of Milton to the 


Age of Johnson. By 
Epmunp Gossr, M.A., LL.D. 


Volume IV. From the 
Age of Johnson to the 


Age of Tennyson. By 
Epmunp Gosse, M.A., LL.D. 


BY 
Richard Garnett, C.B., LL.D., and Edmund Gosse, M.A., LL.D. 


The ripest achievement of two recognized authorities, one a 
foremost scholar, the other one of the most distinguished 
critics of the day. 


In its scrupulous exactness the work does not lose sight of the 
fascinating human side of its subject. It tells not only who 
the writer was and what he wrote, but what he looked like, 
where he lived, who were his teachers, who his pupils, what 
his hand-writing was, and how he appeared in caricature to 
his contemporaries. . 


The illustrations are a supremely important feature of the 
work. One critic remarks: “To turn these pages is like visit- 
ing a museum of old manuscripts and paintings, and it is need- 
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The appeal of this work must not be misunderstood. It is not 
confined to any class or section. It is impossible for anyone 
to open it and not find something to hold him interested as 
few story books can. 
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THE MAN OF ONE BOOK. 


After reading for upwards of a score of 
years, with stimulus and profit, the editorial 
columns of the New York ‘Evening Post’ 
and ‘Nation,’ we have been impressed, per- 
haps more than by any. other single feature, 
with the editor’s frequent and apposite quo- 
tations from Burke. Both for the pointing of 
political morals and the adornment of instruc- 
tive tales, the great Irish statesman and orator 
has been drawn upon for the final word of 
wisdom, and his armory seems never to have 
failed to supply the needed argumentative 





weapon. Upon countless occasions we have 
admired the effectiveness of the instrument and 
the deftness of its use, and marvelled at the 
sagacity of the writer whose words have been 
found thus to anticipate the exigencies of 
political conditions widely different from any 
that came within the range of Burke’s own 
experience. We have been well aware that 
this felicitous modern use of an eighteenth- 
century treasury of counsel and apophth 

was the result of the late E. L. Godkin’s inti- 
mate familiarity with the thought of the man 
whom, more than any other, he had chosen 
as his mentor, and it is a noteworthy tribute 
to Mr. Godkin’s personality that the tradi- 
tion thus fixed by him should continue to be 
illustrated (as is the case) by his editorial 
associates and successors. An influence and a 
tradition of similar nature may be found in 
recent British journalism of the more dignified 
type, and in this instance it is clearly trace- 
able to the editorial activities of Mr. John 
Morley, who had likewise sat long at the feet 
of the same Irish Gamaliel, and entertained 
for him the same whole-hearted admiration. 

The English writer who deals with ques- 
tions sof political philosophy is fortunate in- 
deed in thus being able to find texts for every 
manner of political discourse in the pages of 
a single approved classic. Burke is the most 
pronounced example of the political sage to be 
found in English literature, probably in any 
modern literature. Even the Frenchman, 
proud of the glory of Montesquieu and Vol- 
taire, must yield the palm to the Englishman 
in this; and the German is nowhere. This 
tribute to a great thinker by no means im- 
plies that Burke was always right, or that his 
vision was not sometimes darkened by preju- 
dice, but it does mean that his wise utter- 
ances vastly outnumbered his. unfortunate ones, 
and that he had, beyond almost all other po- 
litical philosophers, the gift of impressive and 
pregnant expression. 

We do not intend, however, to write an essay 
upon Burke at the present moment, and we 
have invoked his name for the sole purpose of 
illustrating what benefits may accrue to the 
‘man of one book’—if the book be bi 
enough — who knows his author through an 
through. To be a ‘man of one book’ in the 
right sense is not to be a narrow-minded per- 
son or one subservient to another’s thought, 
for such a man may have the widest range of 
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acquaintance with literature and the broadest 
of intellectual sympathies. But it means that 
some one great writer has become his fa- 
miliar, almost in the old superstitious sense, 
and is ever at his ear with whispered prompt- 
ings and words of counsel, and phrases which 
may fitly clothe the idea struggling for ex- 
ression. We all have occasion to acknowledge 
his kind of debt to literature in general, but 
that is not. quite the same thing as finding 
the obligation concentrated in a single gen- 
erous creditor. The random inspirations that 
come to the mind of eclectic tendencies do not 
contribute to the upbuilding of as solid and 
consistent a framework of thought as do those 
that originate in a single source. It is a 
question, not so much of the particular idea, 
which may possibly be a wrong one, as of 
the general intellectual temper that comes 
from reliance upon the teachings of some one 
master. 

This habit of ‘tying’, as it were, to one 
of the great writers provides the reason with 
a regulative principle that will avail to steady 
it in many a critical moment. The Bible, of 
course, has served more largely than any other 
writing in this controlling. relation, and, par- 
ticularly with Englishmen, has been found 
an unfailing thesaurus of wisdom fitly ex- 
pressed for application to the conduct of life. 
‘Indeed, as Green so eloquently pointed out, 
the whole English nation was made a nation 
of one book by its devotion to the sacred 
Scriptures during the period from the Refor- 
mation to the Restoration. Countless English- 
men in later times have ‘tied’ to Shakes- 
peare in much the same fashion, finding him 
adequate to the full measure of their spir- 
itual needs. Plato and Aristotle, Cicero and 
Horace, among the ancients, have numbered 
their disciples in all subsequent ages; while 
among the moderns, Bacon and Montaigne 
have had each his grateful personal following. 
Those of us who require the thought that par- 
ticularly moves us to have something of the 
eolor of life as it exists in our own age may 
prefer to sit at the feet of some master whose 
eyes. have looked upon a world not unlike 
that in which we now live; for such, the 
teachings of Carlyle and Emerson, of Schopen- 
hauer and. Renan, have served as satisfying 
gospels. The chief desideratum for the in- 
dividual is that he attach himself to some 
thinker of sufficient distinction to provide him 
with intellectual ballast at need, yet that he 
at the same time preserve his own individ- 
uality, reacting upon the other’s thought, not 
content. with its reproduction in feeble echo. 
’ Our opening illustration was concerned with 
the application of this principle to the worker 





in political..philosophy. Our closing words 
shall take the form of an inquiry concefning 
its possible application to literary criticism. 
In other words, can the professional critic find 
anywhere among his predecessors so ‘very 
worthy and approved’ a master as to justify 
him in the sort of loyalty that the political 
philosopher is warranted in bestowing upon 
Burke? Put in this blunt form, the question 
must be answered with a negative. The an- 
cients are out of the question, for they did 
little more than -establish the broader gener- 
alizations of criticism. Turning to the mod- 
erns, we think of Dryden and Boileau, and 
reject them as too narrowly associated with 
the seventeenth century. Voltaire and John- 
son also, oracles and prophets in their day, 
are too exclusively of the eighteenth century 
to interpret or illuminate the modes of thought 
in which the twentieth century frames its con 
ception of literature, The Germans are per- 
haps more promising for our purpose, but 
their effectiveness suffers greatly from crabbed 
expression and an overplus of abstraction. 
Lessing was one of the wisest of critics, but 
hardly more serviceable than Aristotle for 
the countless special problems of modern crit- 
icism. Herder was far-reaching in his ideas, 
but’ they have passed into the possession of 
men who have been able to give them a more 
striking utterance. 

There remains for consideration the great- 
est of all the Germans, the greatest of all 
the moderns since Shakespeare, the author of 
‘Faust’ and ‘ Wilhelm Meister.’ Goethe had 
a comprehensive philosophy of life and art. 
He lived midway between the two centuries 
which were two distinct worlds in their out- 
look, but for him they were not describable as 


‘One dead, 
The other powerless to be born,’ 


for he preserved what was vital in the classical 
spirit of the earlier age, uniting it in the 
synthesis of his genius with the spirits of 
romance and of science which were to breathe 
life into the age to come. He not only pro- 
duced the greatest literary work of the mod- 
ern world, but he wrote from the fulness of 
his knowledge more wisely, on the whole, about 
literature than any of his contemporaries or 
successors has written. We may admit that 
his criticism of literature was only incidental 
to his imaginative work, but we must also 
allow that in volume and weight it was suf- 
ficient to make him a guide who rarely fails 
to supply the needful word of illumination 
upon any fundamentai literary matter, and 
whose sayings nearly always have the preg- 
nancy of content and the lucidity of form that 
are essential for the uses that we have been 
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holding in view. He seems, on the whole, 
to meet more closely than any other modern 
writer of distinction the definition of a sage of 
letters, as that definition has been implied in 
the foregoing reflections. One who wishes to 
think and write clearly about literature could 
hardly do better, and might easily do worse, 
than pin his faith to the precepts of Goethe, 
and use his ipsissima verba for the adornment 
and conclusion of whatever literary argument 
may occupy the attention. 








THE SUPERNATURAL IN LITERATURE, 


Our benighted eighteenth-century ancestors 
called it machinery. They were rationalists 
and skeptics. Their literature was a litera- 
ture of social life. Their idea of Nature 
was the formal terraces and straight avenues 
of Versailles, the clipped hedges and mazes 
of Kew or Hampton Court. Mountains to 
them were horrid haunts of gloom; the ocean, 
merely the home of sea-sickness. But they 
were sound on the supernatural. They were 
myth-makers at heart. Voltaire, who believed 
in nothing, believed in ghosts for tragedy. 
Pope invented a graceful apparatus of sylphs 
for one poem, and a Goddess of Dulness and 
her court for another. The lyrical poets could 
not write a stanza without personifying a 
half-dozen abstract qualities. For poetry de- 
ploying all its forces, for the great epic, they 
thought that an array of contending gods and 
goddesses was a necessity which no sane per- 
son would question. Machinery it was for 
the most part that they succeeded in creat- 
ing,—a creaking, soulless work of puppets 
and pulleys; but their faith in it was a trib- 
ute to the highest instincts of mankind. They 
were right. Without the supernatural in some 
shape, great literature can hardly exist. 

Whatever is not touched by the imagina- 
tion, dies. And the imagination is almost a 
vassal of the supernatural. Mystery is its 
home, its haunt, its birthplace. From the 
beginning of time, the unexplainable facts 
of life,— generation, growth, decay, death, the 
process of the seasons, the omnipotence of the 
sun, the motions of the stars, the strangeness 
of beast-life,— have exercised the wits of man. 
His literature is largely a storehouse of 
guesses, dreams, delusions, in regard to those 
matters. 

The myth-making instinct persists down to 
our own day. Compelled by the prejudices 
of readers to cast aside old mythologies, our 
writers invent new ones out of their own 
heads. In Victor Hugo’s ‘Toilers of the 





Sea’ the ocean is the sentient, terrible, treach- 
erous antagonist of the man. In ‘Notre 
Dame’ he personifies a cathedral; and ‘ Les 
Misérables’ is filled with sombre and sinister 
shapes,— the demonology of a great city. 
Thomas Hardy’s ‘ Return of the Native’ pro- 
jects a great waste of melancholy moorland 
as the overruling Providence .of the piece. 
Herman Melville’s ‘Moby Dick’ is the story 
of a supernatural whale, a veritable demon 
of the deep, which eludes, fights, and finally 
destroys its maddened hunter and his ship. 
Poe’s whole work is an even more successful 
attempt than any of these to create, ab ovo, 
the elements of awe and mystery. 

But all such individual efforts after the 
supernatural are as a sandwich to a seventeen- 
course banquet compared with the great racial 
works of mythology and demonology. Look- 
ing at the vast population of divinities, spir- 
its, ghosts, and the like, which first and last 
have been in being, one is thankful that they 
did not take up space or they would have in- 
fallibly crowded humanity off the earth. 

The literature of the spirit-world possibly 
begins with the Ramayana and the Mahab- 
harata. The vicinity of the greatest and 
most mysterious mountains of the world prob- 
ably accounts for the enormous though vague 
powers of the Hindoo divinities and demons. 
What accounts for the utter spirit of unreason 
which animates them and pervades also the 
actions of the human agents who come in 
contact with them, I cannot say. The super- 
natural elsewhere in the world is in some 
sense natural. There is a logic in its life, a 
measure in its miracles. But in the Indian 
poems it is wild, disordered, fluctuating, un- 
foreseen,— a chaotic dream. There are human 
figures and actions in these poems which are 
affecting, beautiful, magnificent; but they too 
are superior to any law. Hermits live a thou- 
sand years without food, or standing on one 
leg, and win thereby virtue which enables 
them to contend with the supreme deities. 
The blackest villains are invulnerable to gods. 
There is a monkey race whose powers trans- 
cend those of man. The Pandu brothers, in 
the Mahabharata, are at one moment beg- 
gars and suppliants, and the next they are 
panoplied in might and able to contend sin- 
gle-handed with armies. Possibly the Hindoo 
unreasonableness is the truest supernatural. 

Persian literature, at least in the Shah 
Nameh, does not greatly extend itself on the 
side of the supernatural. Sultans and heroes, 
it, is true, live a thousand or fifteen hundred 
years. There is one king who has a snake 
growing out of his shoulders which had to be 
fed with the flesh of virgins. Rustem’s seven 
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labors were largely expeditions against demons 
and powers of darkness. But the Persian 
imagination did not body forth a mythology 
with any great vigor. Possibly its great du- 
alistie religion, the most philosophic religion 
of the world, crushed out minor exhibitions of 
the divine or the demoniac. The same is true 
of the Arabs, who, genii, afreets, and ma- 
gicians, seem rather monotonous personages. 
Beckford’s ‘ Vathek’ is really more Eastern 
than the Eastern tales and poems, in its tre- 
mendous energy of invention. 

It is a commonplace of criticism, that the 
Greeks only projected their own pretty and 
harmonious persons into their Pantheon. 
Their mythology is a matter of ideals rather 
than of idols. Yet there was unquestionably 
a dark shadow to their sunny supernaturalism. 
One does not usually associate ghosts and the 
Black Art with their imaginings, yet Apu- 
leius is full of rather grewsome witchcraft. 
There is a play of Plautus, imitated probably 
from Menander, which has to do with a haunt- 
ed house. Goethe’s ‘Bride of Corinth’ is 
the version of a Greek legend. 

The best part of the Roman mythology, 
and the most fruitful for literature, was its 
humble rustic divinities — Faunus, Sylvanus, 
Priapus, the Lars and Lemures. The Latin 
Pantheon was filled with didactic deities who 
weighed upon poetry like lead. And later, 
during the Empire, when the great Eastern 
gods—the Magna Mater, the mysterious 
Mithra, Isis, Scrapis, and the dog-faced Ana- 
bis, entered Rome, in turn, in triumph, like 
an Imperator, they had little inspiration for 
literature. Possibly the rising power of Chris- 
tianity strangled their influence. 

For nearly two thousand years, Christianity, 
with its enormous mythology of spiritual and 
demoniae powers, its angelology, its hierar- 
chies of saints and martyrs, its miracles and 
its remissions of sins, has filled the civilized 
world and satisfied man’s sense of awe and 
worship. It has touched all acts with a 
wand of life, and caused them to blos- 
som in prodigious efflorescence. The poems 
of Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, Spenser, and Milton, 
the Arthurian legends which it remodelled 
after its own image, the plays of Calderon and 
Shakespeare and Goethe and a myriad minor 
works, testify to its power. No other spirit- 
ual influence has had a tithe of its ap- 
praisable effect. The Scandinavian mythology 
is a good rival of the Greek and Hindoo ones. 
The clear and beautiful Greek divinities would 
perhaps have scorned the one-eyed Wotan or 
the blacksmith-like Thor, but in a contest for 
sublimity those last would have it all their 
own way. 





Celtic imagination is supposed to have in- 
fluenced or moulded the Icelandic sagas, but 
the Celtic gods are very indifferent and un- 
impressive personages compared with those of 
the farther North. The Celtic supernatural 
comes out best as a kind of a glamor cast 
over Nature. It suffuses the visible world 
with magic, but hardly concentrates into fig- 
ures of commanding power. We know prac- 
tically nothing about the Druidic cult, but it 
looms large as a thing of awe and mystery. 
Scotland, down to modern times, is a land 
of bogles, witches, warlocks, and worrie-cows. 
Scott and Burns came into a great inherit- 
ance of the supernatural, which they bettered 
and enlarged. It is hardly realized how much 
Scott was dominated by the mystery and magic 
of the spirit world. No English author save 
Shakespeare has so felt its power. He was 
accused of having a Meg Merrilies in every 
one of his books, after that impressive figure 
was first created. But his early poems show 
the trend of his imagination quite as dis- 
tinetly. 

In the wake of the conquering hosts 
of Christian mythology, many superstitions 
sprang up throughout Europe,—survivors of 
the first or original denizens of wood and 
field. Venus, driven from Olympus, retired 
into the Venusberg—the Siren became the 
Lorelei. Of phantom things that seem to have 
originated in the middle ages, the Loup-garou 
and the Were-wolf were perhaps the most 
horrible. The French beast epics and fabliaux 
hardly come into the province of the super- 
natural, but they show man’s instincts stirred 
by the strangeness of animal life — its like- 
ness to, yet removedness from, his own. 

Calderon has a figure in one of his plays 
called El Embozado, which has been the an- 
cestor of a long and distinguished line in lit- 
erature. In the original legend which Cal- 
deron used, a man is pursued wherever he 
goes by pieces of paper falling from the skies, 
on each of which he finds inscribed his own 
name. The hero of the play is haunted by a 
masked and cloaked figure which appears to 
him at all times and places. At last he turns 
upon it with his sword,— they fight, and the 
intruder falls to the ground. He removes 
the mask from its face, and beholds —him- 
self. There is a similar idea in a ballad of 
Gongora. A man is on his way to an assigna- 
tion with a nun. He meets a funeral cortége, 
and is inexplicably drawn to follow it. The 
train enters a lighted church; the coffin is 
placed before the altar, and mass is performed. 
Then the company silently files out, and the 
man advances and looks upon the face in the 
coffin. It is his own. Of course this idea 
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is the germ of such modern stories as Poe’s 
‘William Wilson’ and Stevenson’s ‘ Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde.’ 

The personages of Shakespeare’s fairy com- 
edy, Oberon, Titania, and Puck, had a long 
pedigree in the legends of the people. Robin 
Goodfellow, indeed, is the most characteristic 
English sprite. Queen Mab is supposed to be 
a reincarnation of Queene Méve of the great 
Irish epic cycle, though she must have 
changed marvellously in the course of cen- 
turies. The Witches of Lancashire were famous 
before Ainsworth wrote of them. 

The powers which mortals acquired by con- 
tact or contract with divinities or demons were 
very various. Faust received back his youth. 
The Scotch nobleman in the ‘ Legend of Mont- 
rose,” and the Bard in Campbell’s ‘Lochiel,’ 
were experts at second-sight. The heroine of 
Rossetti’s ‘Rose Mary’ saw her lover’s fate 
reflected in the Beryl Stone; the heroine of 
another of his ballads had the pleasant gift 
of making a man waste away as his wax image 
melted before a fire. Any friend of Asmodeus 
could have the roofs of houses lifted for him. 
Levitation, however, was the great gift of 
demonology. The most prominent fact about 
witches was that they rode on broomsticks. 
One can shut one’s eyes and see the air of 
Europe blackened with these beings, all making 
their way to the Hartz mountain. As Goethe 
sings,— 

P ‘The further northward one doth go, 

The plentier soot and witches grow.’ 


I have sketched but an incomplete outline 
of this great subject. Volumes would be re- 
quired to do justice to ghosts alone; and the 
doings and disguises of the Fiend himself 
would fill a library. What I have wished to 
show is the importance of the supernatural for 
literature. Perhaps we are better without it 
in life. I for one have no wish to revive com- 
pacts with the Devil, or the burning of witches. 
But we can hardly have books that thrill and 
enthrall, without some use of the things of the 
spirit world. 

There has always been something in the air 
of America as fatal to superstition as the soil 
of Iceland is to snakes. After Ponce de Leon’s 
quest, and the witch-fires of New England, 
there is hardly a’ gleam of the supernatural in 
our history. DeSoto’s march to the Missis- 
sippi in search of gold is emblematic of our 
progress. Nothing, indeed, is more remarkable 
than the spectacle of a great people crush- 
ing its way over a continent, coming in con- 
tact with new scenes and strange experiences, 
vet evincing no excitement over the unknown, 
holding steadily to the practical and to the 
main chance. That is the reason why our 
national heroes are so impossible for poetry,— 





why our national literature is so thin. Daniel 
Boone would be as good a legendary hero 
as Siegfried, if his Ohio woods had harbored 
wormlike dragons, if gnomes had been his 
companions and water-sprites his guardians,— 
if, in short, he had been brought into some re- 
lation to the supernatural. Washington would 
be as good a central figure for a drama as 
Wallenstein, if like Wallenstein he had trav- 
elled with a train of astrologers and magicians. 
The Indians whom we have dispossessed were 
a more imaginative race than ourselves, and a 
large part of such elevation and grandeur as 
does inhere in our literature is due to them. 
Our classic writers, indeed, were keenly alive 
to the value of the supernatural, and seized 
every possibility in our life that would give 
them a background of darkness, an air of mys- 
tery. Their successors have been in the main 
parochial and provincial. Their attitude tow- 
ard the great ideas of the world reminds me of 
a story of a young woman of my neighborhood. 
Being asked to accompany some friends to 
Europe, she answered, hesitatingly, that she 
would like to go to Europe, she had heard a 
great deal of Europe, but she did hate to 
miss the Mt. Holly fair. 

But let us not give up hope. Americans 
are not really different from other people. 
They must thrill with hopes and fears for the 
future, they must consult the oracles of life 
and death. Under the shadow of our noble 
but rather prosaic Protestant religion, an 
undergrowth of superstitions is springing up. 
Pretty urban or rural customs, which have ‘their 
root in Pagan observances, ure being revived. 
The Priestess of the Black Hills reads the 
stars for more folk than we imagine. Chiro- 
mancy, hypnotism, and mind-reading flourish. 
We have no witches who can alter the boun- 
daries of our properties in a night, but our 
Wizards of Finance seem to have inherited 
their gifts. Charlatans of both sexes claim 
miraculous powers of healing and receive amaz- 
ing credence. A young woman died in Phila- 
delphia not long ago who gave out that she 
was the bride of Christ. Her followers be- 
lieved in her to the extent of giving her a 
brick house. I have no desire to suggest that 
these things are good.in themselves. But man 
must have some outlet into the unknown. We 
eannot live by bread alone, nor subsist on a 
mental diet of stock reports, eulogies of the 
world’s work, and speeches of strenuous poli- 
ticians. Any change which will deepen our 
emotions and widen our intellects, must be for 
the better. And if such a change sets in, the 
literature which deals nobly with the super- 
natural must come into its own. 


CHARLES LEONARD Moore. 
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BACKWARD GLANCES OF A LITERARY 
VETERAN.* 


‘The uttered part of a man’s life, let us 
always repeat,’ says Carlyle in his essay on 
Scott, ‘bears to the unuttered, unconscious 
part a small unknown proportion. He himself 
never knows it, much less do others.’ From 
this pregnant utterance, quoted on his title- 
page, Colonel Higginson takes the name which 
he gives to the collected form of those very 
enjoyable chapters of reminiscence, observa- 
tion, and reflection, that have of late been 
enlivening the pages of ‘The Atlantic.’ Two 
chapters have been added (‘ Una Hawthorne’ 
and ‘The Child and his Dreams’), as also 
many portraits and facsimile copies of letters. 
The best introduction the reviewer can give 
the book, to those still unfamiliar with its 
contents, is a generous selection of extracts 
from its pages. These ripe and scholarly 
chapters — ripe with the varied experience of 
eighty years and more, and scholarly with the 
scholarship of a lover not only of books, but 
of men— have an interest and value far ex- 
ceeding anything that another pen might con- 
trive to say about them. 

The opening chapter, on ‘The Sunny Side 
of the Transcendental Period,’ contains an 
amusing definition of transcendentalism that 
must be new to many readers. Father Taylor’s 
brilliant daughter, Mrs. Russell, characterized 
those ‘Disciples of the Newness’ as ‘a race 
who dove into the infinite, soared into the 
illimitable, and never paid cash.’ The article 
closes with a thought-provoking query. 

‘But one question still remains, and perhaps will 
always remain, unanswerable. Considering the 
originally done by the English Lake Poets in bring- 
ing about this period of sunshine in America, why 
is it that the leaders of English literature on its 
native soil for the last half century have had a 
mournful and clouded tone? From Carlyle and Rus- 
kin through Froude and Arnold to Meredith, Hardy, 
Stevenson, and Henley, all have had a prevailing 
air of sadness, and sometimes even of frightful 
gloom. Even Tennyson, during at least a portion 
of his reactionary later life, and Browning to- 
ward the end of his, showed the same tendency. 
In America, on the other hand, during the same 
general period, the leading literary figures, with 
the solitary exception of Poe,—who was wont to 
be an exception to all rules;— were sunshiny and 
hopeful, not gloomy. This is certainly true of 
Emerson, Alcott, Thoreau, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Holmes, Whittier, Whitman. Even if Hawthorne 
may have seemed to the world an exception be- 
eause of his reticence and sombre bearing, we must 
remember how he laid aside those traits within his 
own household. ‘‘Never was there such a play- 
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mate,’’ said to me once his noble and stately daugh- 
ter Una, describing her happy childhood. These 
and all the rest, save Poe, found joy, predominant 
joy, in life. Why this difference? It is not yet 
time, perhaps, to fathom the mystery and give a 
clear answer to the question.’ 


Discoursing on English and American men- 
tal processes, with reference to their compara- 
tive quickness — an oft-discussed question, in 
which we have always believed in our own 
superiority —the author offers, among other 
observations, the following, in a chapter en- 
titled ‘English and American Cousins’: 


‘People who go slowly on new ground may turn 
out to be quick enough when wholly at home with 
any particular line of thought. How odious and 
complicated, for instance, seems to an American 
observer the computation of pounds, shillings, and 
pence! It seems strange that any nation should 
consent for a day to employ anything but a decimal 
currency; yet with what lightning rapidity does a 
London bookkeeper make his computations! ... 
Even in the House of Commons, the unlikeness to 
an American deliberative body is found to vary 
according to the point from which you look at the 
discussion. The Englishman begins with a curious 
air of hesitation, whereas the American glides into 
his speech at once; but the difference is that the 
Englishman suddenly surprises you by coming to 
his point with clearness and decision, after which 
he amazes you yet more by sitting down; whereas 
the American, after his first good hit, is apt to seem 
intoxicated by his own success, and feels bound 
to keep on indefinitely, waiting for another. You 
are left under the impression that an ideal speech 
in any debating body would be achieved by hav- 
ing an American to begin it and an Englishman to 
end it. 


‘The Aristocracy of the Dollar’ contains a 
frank recognition of the evils of plutocracy, 
but also an encouraging view of its excellences, 
actual and possible; of which the author shall 
be allowed to speak in his own person. 

‘The aristocracy based on the dollar has its own 
weaknesses and follies, but it has certain merits. Its 
first merit is that it belongs to the present, not to 
the past; it represents something that is being done, 
or has lately been done, whether for good or evil; 
not something which has long gone by. When Theo- 
dore Parker first visited Cincinnati, at that time 
the recognized leader among western cities, he said 
that he had made a great discovery, namely, that 
while the aristocracy of Cincinnati was unquestion- 
ably founded on pork, it made a great difference 
whether a man killed pigs for himself, or whether 
his father had killed them. The one was held 
plebeian, the other patrician. It was the difference 
Parker said, between the stick.’ems and the stuck 
"ems; and his own sympathies, he confessed, were 
with the present tense. It was, in other words, 
aristocracy in the making. It stood for a race 
which had found forests to be cleared, streams 
to be bridged, and roads to be built; the dollar 
was not only behind these forms of service, but it 
was the corner-stone of the schoolhouse and the 
church. It predicted a civilization which should 
belong to to-day, not to yesterday; and belonging 
to to-day, should also predict to-morrow.’ 


The same spirit of reasoned optimism that 
animates this chapter also breathes in the 
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thoughtful pages that close the book and that 
treat of ‘The Cowardice of Culture.’ Colonel 
Higginson has lived long enough to discover 
that the ever-recurring plaint of the laudator 
temporis acti is not necessarily prophetic of 
the speedy end of all things. Even in the (to 
us) golden age, croakers were fond of chant- 
ing this same refrain, a fact that -tends to 
surprise us as much as will our own jeremiads 
astonish the readers of them in the twenty- 
second century. Speaking of the regret with 
which many persons of wealth and culture re- 
gard the granting of suffrage to the multitude, 
and meeting especially the scholar’s complaint 
that his superior learning fails to get due 
recognition at the polls, the author maintains 
that brains do count even in electoral contests. 


‘If all the scholar’s education in a republic gives 
him no infallible advantage over the man who 
cannot read or write, let the scholar have the man- 
liness not to whine over the results of his own 
inefficiency. How absurd would be any artificial 
system of equalization, such as we sometimes see 
gravely urged, which should give to the day laborer 
one vote, to the school-teacher two, to the lawyer 
or editor three, and to the author of a treatise on 
the United States Constitution ten! Natural laws 
provide much better for the end desired; the edu- 
cation of the editor, the lawyer, the teacher, should 
enable him to carry dozens of less educated votes 
at his belt, as an Indian carries scalps. It is he 
who writes the editorials, he who makes the 
speeches; all the machinery of conviction, for good 
or for evil, is intrusted to his hands. The political 
committee-man is the quartermaster of the regi- 
ment; he attends to the supplies and the encamp- 
ment, and if he neglects his duty, the work is ill 
done, Eating is essential to fighting, in the long 
run; but eating can never take the place of fight- 
ing, and the tone of the political campaign must 
be given by those who actually contend. ‘‘The 
glory of universal suffrage,’’ said Louis Blane to 
me once, ‘‘is in the power it gives to intellectual 
leaders; a man of trained intellect really throws 
not one vote, but a thousand.’’’ 


‘History in Easy Lessons’ is an instructive 
essay for the teacher. The importance of vivid 
detail in engaging the young learner’s atten- 
tion is pointed out. 


‘Detail, the animation of detail, is what the 
young student needs. How inconceivably stiff and 
dreary seems to many a child the early Puritan 
life in New England, until he comes across some 
easual anecdote from which it suddently flashes 
upon him that those formal clergymen had a hu- 
man side. ‘‘Holy Mr. Cotton,’’ for instance, how 
remete and unapproachable he seems, until the fact 
suddenly comes into view, that this good man was 
pacing homeward in Boston, wrapped in his Geneva 
cloak, pondering on his next Sunday’s sermon, when 
some ‘‘street boys’’ passing by—so the legend 
says, but can it be that there were ‘‘street boys’’ 
in those days?—were heard to whisper among 
themselves, ‘‘Let’s put a trick upon old Cotton.’’ 
Upon which, one boy, more daring than the rest, 
ran up behind him and shouted in his ear, ‘‘ Cotton, 
thou art an old fool!’’ ‘‘I know it, I know it,’’ 
shouted the old gentleman suddenly, ‘‘the Lord 
make both thee and me wiser,’’ and then reverted 





to his meditations. Whole pages of fact com- 
mitted to memory had left the life of that time 
still dull and mechanical, but this single incident 
revealed to the schoolboy a human side.’ 


The eleventh chapter, dealing with ‘The 
Close of the Victorian Epoch,’ contains many 
reminiscences of notabilities with whom the 
author has come in contact. These recollec- 
tions, and others of the same sort «in other 
parts of the book, drop from the writer’s pen 
with no flourish of self-advertisement or accent 
of self-complacency. For this reason, if for no 
other, an excerpt will be welcome. Dr. Jowett 
shall be its subject. 

‘The death of Doctor Jowett, Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford (1817-93),— whom it was the proper 
etiquette to address as ‘‘Master,’’— recalls associa- 
tions dear to American students because of his 
marvelous translation of Plato, with others, only 
less admirable, of Aristotle’s ‘‘Polities,’’ and of 
Thueydides. To me, personally, it also brings back 
the happy Commemoration Day at Oxford in 1878, 
when I sat at his dinner-table with the present 
Duke of Devonshire, Sir James Stephen, and oth- 
ers, and heard that singular mixture of sermoniz- 
ing and sharp retort which is so well preserved in 
Mallock’s ‘‘New Republic.’’ He appears there, it 
may be remembered, as ‘‘Dr. Jenkinson,’’ and 
preaches an imaginary sermon which, it is said, 
annoyed the subject of the parody very much. 
Many are the stories yet told at Oxford of his 
abrupt and formidable wit. On one occasion, at 
one of his own dinner-parties, when the ladies had 
retired and a guest began at once upon that vein 
of indecent talk, which is, perhaps, less infrequent 
among educated men in England than in America, 
or is at least more easily tolerated there, Doctor 
Jowett is said to have looked sharply toward the 
offender, and to have said with a decisive polite- 
ness, ‘‘Shall we continue this conversation in the 
drawing-room?’’ He then rose from his chair, the 
guests all, of course, following, by which measure 
the offender was, so to speak, annihilated without 
discourtesy.’ 

A good comparison of Darwin and Spencer 
is given, in which some of the Synthetic Phil- 
osopher’s weaknesses are laid bare, especially 
that’‘ weakness of omniscience’ which betrayed 
its possessor into giving, promptly and unflinch- 
ingly, his opinion on all conceivable subjects, 
from astronomy to banking. ‘Those present 
at his farewell dinner in New York,’ continues 
the author, ‘still recall vividly the amusing 
effect produced by his cautioning his hearers 
against baldness as an outcome of the eager 
American life, whereas those who sat with him 
at the banquet seemed like an assemblage of 
highly bewigged men compared with the noto- 
riously bald-headed congregation of English 
barristers to be seen every Sunday at the Tem- 
ple Church in London.’ 

Naturally, anti-slavery recollections are not 
wanting in Colonel Higginson’s book, and in 
all matters pertaining to the negro question 
this whilom commander of a black regiment 
speaks with authority — especially in the chap- 
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ter styled ‘Intensely Human.’ ‘ Letters of 
Mark’ gives us sundry illiterate and otherwise 
odd and amusing epistolary efforts that the 
author’s fame as a public character has brought 
to him in the course of a long lifetime. ‘ Books 
Unread’ and ‘ Butterflies in Poetry’ are dis- 
quisitions on literary themes. That he writes 
so engagingly and so refreshingly on such 
topics may be due to the fact that, while he 
is evidently something of a bookworm, he is 
altogether free from that disagreeable book- 
worminess which an exclusive devotion to books 
often engenders. Papers on ‘ Wordsworth- 
shire’ and ‘American Audiences, the only 
chapters not already mentioned, make up the 
rest of the book, to which a sufficient index 
has been added by some careful hand. The 
portraits and facsimiles are of interest, but are 
inserted without much apparent system, and 
sometimes with slight cause. For example, a 
chance reference to Victor Hugo’s observation 
that the insect world is, with hardly an excep- 
tion, a world of silence, serves as an excuse for 
his portrait, which faces the passage in ques- 
tion. But no buyer of the book will quarrel 
with its publishers because they have given 
him more for his money than he had expected. 


Percy F. BIcKNeEtt. 








THE CASE OF RUSSIA.* 


All things Russian are interesting to the 
world, now that the inner conditions of the 
huge empire have been revealed by the light- 


ning stroke of the Japanese war. While a 
few shrewd observers with exceptional ad- 
vantages for observation have been able to see 
below the surface and have told of inefficiency 
and rottenness, the most of us, even the states- 
men and students of affairs, have been de- 
ceived by the superficial show of strength that 
Russia has presented to the world, and she 
has been courted and deferred to as one of 
the mighty powers whose vast plans of con- 
quest and growth must not be interfered with. 
But two short years ago, Russia seemed to be 
the destined mistress of the Far East and 
the possessor of a large part of China and 
of whatever else she would have. Now her 
power has crumbled under the blows of a 
small despised Oriental power, which in shat- 
tering the prestige of Russia has also awak- 
ened China to new life. 

The world is looking for the causes of these 
astonishing phenomena, and is not satisfied with 
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the superficial explanations offered by writers 
untrained in historical and economic investi- 
gation, or by enthusiasts with one idea. The 
phenomena are too large to be accounted for 
by such facts, however true, as the weakness 
of the Tsar and the corruption of the court. 
In the first of the books under consideration 
we have the results of long years of serious 
study of Russian conditions at first hand by 
a man of ability and training. Professor Mil- 
youkov states his purpose in these words: 
‘This book is not a political pamphlet written for 
the oceasion, but a result of long years of study 
devoted to the explanation of the Russian present 
by the Russian past. The present crisis in Russia 
necessarily commands attention, and everything dis- 
cussed in this work converges to the one aim of 
explaining this crisis. But the conditions that have 
brought on the crisis are se deeply rooted in the 
past, and are so closely interwoven with every 
aspect of Russian life, whether of religion or of 
polities, of doctrines or of institutions, of social 
forms or of the composition of society, that an ex- 
planation of the present situation, to be at all 
adequate, must necessarily be a general picture of 
Russia and a general description of the conditions 
under which its civilization has developed. ‘The 
crisis will pass, but the conditions of civilization 
remain; and my ambition has been to explain, not 
the momentary and the transient, but the perma- 
nent and the lasting, elements in the political, so- 
cial, and religious life of Russia.’ 
The author carries out very satisfactorily the 
purpose that he had before him, and the book 
is one that must be studied by anyone who 
sets out to get a real knowledge of Russia. 
The lectures out of which the book has grown 
were delivered at the University of Chicago in 
1903, before the war began; and the author 
has since been called to deliver a course of 
lectures at the Lowell Institute in Boston. 
These facts guarantee his scholarly standing. 
The conclusions that he reached before the 
war he has seen no reason to modify since. 
The book is a substantial and satisfactory 
piece of work, giving the point of view of 
that branch of the Russian liberal party known 
as the ‘ Intellectuals,’ the real liberals of the 
country. Professor Milyoukov’s activity in the 
cause of freedom has already led to exile, but 
there is nothing in this book of the intemper- 
ance of the professional agitator or the po- 
litical enthusiast. He possesses an intimate 
knowledge of his subject, and is fearless in 
expressing his opinions; and we feel through 
the whole discussion that he is sincere and 
is trying to be fair. With ample knowledge, 
training, and evident fairness, he is the best 
available guide to a knowledge of present con- 
ditions in Russia from the historical point 
of view. 
One of the most interesting chapters for 
American readers is that in which the author 
elaborates his comparison between Russia and 
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the United States. There are also chapters 
on the Nationalistic Idea, the Religious Tra- 
dition, the Liberal Idea, the Socialistic Idea, 
the Crisis and the Urgency of Reform, and a 
brief Conclusion. As these chapters run over 
a hundred pages each, and are solid with sig- 
nificant facts and reasoning on the facts, it 
is manifestly impossible in a brief review to 
give even the baldest summary of them. There 
is a full analytical index, filling twenty-five 
pages, that will be very helpful to the student 
of Russian conditions and institutions, and six 
maps in color set forth graphically many facts 
important to the study of Russian develop- 
ment. 

In striking contrast to the weighty and 
thorough discussion of Russian conditions con- 
tained in Professor Milyoukov’s book is the 
superficial and unrestrained declamation of 
Mr. Ular in his attempt to account for Rus- 
sia’s conditions and misfortunes. For him 
there is no historical background, no evolution 
of the present from the past. He says in 
his preface: ‘This book is an account of the 
general conditions prevailing at the outbreak 
of the Russian Revolution. In these the per- 
sonal action of the Executive — Tsar, Princes, 
Ministers, and Generals — is the capital factor. 
Analysis of this Executive was therefore in- 
cumbent on me, by juxtaposition of the most 
typical facts relating to its action.’ Here we 
have the author’s theory and method; and it 
is easy to see where it will lead us. His 
typical facts are mainly pathological; he sets 
before us the whole royal connection for a 
hundred and fifty years back —‘the Reigning 
Dynasty of Degenerates and Fools’ —as af- 
flicted with epileptic tendencies which mani- 
fest themselves in amnesia, mysticism, and 
cruelty, with megalomania, sexomania, tuber- 
culosis, morbid religiosity, mental incoherence, 
and degeneracy. This we have through eighty 
pages, one czar after another and one grand 
duke after another passing in procession before 
us. 

The grand villain of the book is Plehve, 
whose assassination is said to have been the 
opening scene in the Revolution. He was 
the incarnation of cruel repression, the head 
of a system whose ramifications reached every 
hamlet and almost every house in the vast 
empire; but Witte, with his financial and 
economic reforms, and Pobiedonostseff, the re- 
ligious autocrat and reactionist, receive their 
share of denunciation. The final chapter, on 
the Nationdl Awakening, runs through the list 
of petty subject nationalities, showing how in 
each a new spirit is rising which will con- 
tribute to make irresistible the Revolution that 
is now upon the empire. The book is not 





without value ‘for him who can sift the facts 
from the fiction and the denunciation; but it 
is altogether untrustworthy, and cannot bu. 
mislead the untrained reader. 


Cuartes H. Cooper. 








WAR-TIME MEMORIES OF A CONFED- 
ERATE’S DAUGHTER.* 


The title of Mrs. D. Giraud Wright’s ‘A 
Southern Girl in ’61’ is somewhat misleading, 
in that it implies a book of reminiscences of 
Southern social life on the eve of the Civil 
War; whereas we find in the volume little about 
the ‘ Southern Girl’ and not much about ‘’61,’ 
and only casual glimpses of Confederate home- 
life. However, the omission may well be over- 
looked, since the social side of Confederate 
history has been pretty well exploited recently 
by Mrs. Clay and Mrs. Pryor, and in Mrs. 
Chesnut’s Diary; while the volume under re- 
view has an interest and value that the social 
histories have not. The author, as Miss Louise 
Wigfall, was the daughter of Louis T. Wigfall 
of South Carolina and later of Texas, who rep- 
resented the latter state in the United States 
Senate until secession came, when he was trans- 
ferred to the Confederate Senate. He served 
the Confederacy not only in the legislative 
halls but also in the field at the head of a 
brigade of Texans. 

The contents of the volume are surprisingly 
varied, when one considers that the writer was 
a seventeen year old school-girl when the war 

an. The account opens with a description 
of the family life in Texas and later in Wash- 
ington, and of her own school-days in New 
England. Then follow character-sketches and 
descriptions of the prominent Confederate 
leaders, among them Davis, Breckenridge, 
Benjamin, Hunter, and Wigfall. Most of the 
book is made up of the public and private 
correspondence of Senator Wigfall and his 
family. The last chapters describe the life of 
the author while a member of General Joe 
Johnston’s household after he was relieved from 
command at Atlanta, and the book closes with 
a description of the escape of the Wigfall family 
from beleaguered Richmond, and the slow and 
painful return to Texas. 

The personal experiences of the youthful 
daughter of Senator Wigfall are subordinated 
to accounts of matters of public policy, etc. 
But she does give a charming description of 
Texas, and of life there in the fifties. Her 
'fexas and the Texas of Olmsted are very dif- 

*A SOUTHERN GrtRL IN ’61. The War-Time Memoirs 
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ferent places; the two writers saw from dif- 
ferent view-points. Through contemporary 
letters and vivid narration we are given an 
insight inte the feeling at the North in 1861, 
as it appeared to two school-girls from the South 
lingering unwillingly in a hostile country. A 
thrilling experience was theirs when running 
the blockade to get into the beleaguered Con- 
federacy under the folds of the Stars and Bars. 
A touching incident is related to show the affec- 
tion of Jefferson Davis for his children and 
their regard for him. Mrs. Wright’s treatment 
of Davis is altogether fair, in spite of her 
father’s violent dislike of the Confederate pres- 
ident’s policies and plans. Another side of 
Johnston’s character is revealed in the descrip- 
tions of life in his family. Very little is said 
about that most fruitful topic—the privations 
of the last years of the war; but under date of 
May 3, 1864, there is an amusing note to the 
effect that ‘I am completely unshod, as my 
boot gave way entirely yesterday in my walk 
with F.” and another note six days later ex- 
plains that ‘the prices for mending shoes are 
so exorbitant that I expect I had better wait 
and have them mended in the country.’ How 
she managed meanwhile we are not informed. 

Some of the letters printed are valuable as 
historical documents. Wigfall was the confi- 
dential correspondent and adviser of Beaure- 
gard, and of Johnston, whose most cherished 
plans were unfolded for his approval and as- 
sistance. In this correspondence Wigfall is 
seen in a more favorable light than usual. Here 
he shows his common-sense, and that practical 
side of his nature which caused people of the 
time to respect his judgment, and none of that 
fierce and unreasoning criticism, that ‘ perni- 
cious nonsense,’ as some one called it, which 
was characteristic of his conversation when ex- 
cited. The ‘inside’ history of his breach with 
Davis is here related, and the documents are 
given; and most people will agree that Wigfall 
and Johnston were right. Johnston’s letters in 
regard to the conduct of Confederate affairs in 
the West are convincing as to the mistake made 
by Davis and his advisers. Incidentally, John- 
ston’s and Wigfall’s disquisitions on the mili- 
tary aspects of the geographical situation of 
Mississippi and Tennessee are very effective. 
The friends of the excessively criticised General 
Braxton Bragg will be pleased at the frank 
praise of Bragg’s management expressed in 
Johnston’s private letters here published. There 
is a communication from Alexander H. Ste- 
phens, dated February 13, 1865, declaring that 
the Southern people are still willing and 
capable of resistance, but that leadership is 
lacking. Stephens favored an appeal to ‘all 
friends of constitutional liberty’ at the North 





for a settlement in the ‘forum of reason.’ As 
long as he lived, Stephens believed that the war 
was fought over political and not over less 
superficial differences. The curious and inex- 
plicable hopefulness of the Southern people is 
shown in the correspondence of late 1864 and 
early 1865, in regard to the Atlanta and Ten- 
nessee campaigns. ‘There is no indication that 
they knew how badly Hood was losing before 
Sherman and Thomas. There is a whole com- 
mentary in Wigfall’s remark about Senator 
Hunter of Virginia: ‘I don’t know what we 
Southern men would do without Hunter; he is 
the only one among us who knows anything 
about finance.’ 

The volume is a fine specimen of the printer’s 
art in type, paper, and illustrations. The lat- 
ter, about fifty in all, are from contemporary 
portraits of Confederate statesmen and gener- 
als, and Southern women of the war time. The 
last illustration, of the carpetbag and negro 
legislature of South Carolina, seems entirely 
out of place, unless it is meant to emphasize 
the contrast between ‘ before the war and after.’ 

Water L. FLEMING. 








AMERICAN COLONIAL ENTERPRISE.* 


Eight years ago the American world, self- 
centered, self-complacent, and _ self-sufficient, 
turned away indifferently from all that was 
occurring beyond our two enclosing seas. All 
our energies were absorbed in developing our 
own resources, and in working out our own 
industrial, financial, and political problems. 
Then came the sudden outburst of national 
wrath following the ‘Maine’ explosion, and 
at one bound we sprang from our historic iso- 
lation into the arena of world-politics. The 
crusading war to set free the oppressed Cuban 
led to the campaign in the following year 
which dashed the hopes of the oppressed Fili- 
pino. With one hand America offered to 
Cuba her place among the nations under the 
international guarantee of this powerful gov- 
ernment, and with the other placed over the 
aspiring Philippines an alien proconsul and 
an alien law. In the midst of those islanded 
seas, where for several centuries old-world 
powers have been working out the problems of 
the government of dependencies by a force 
imposed from without and from above, we 
have ourselves set up an experiment in the 
same dubious line. 

Two questions are propounded with grow- 

*THE ETHICS OF IMPERIALISM. By Albert R. Carman. 
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ing insistency to the American people: ‘ How 
do you justify your continuance in the Phil- 
ippines?’ and ‘ What is the character of your 
conduct there?’ The second question can be 
answered only by presentation of facts; the 
first, however answered, must always lie within 
the field of opinion. Toward the discussion 
of this first question three bodies of opinion 
have been formed or promulgated in the 
United States within a few years. One group 
of thinkers, who have been in a general way 
designated as ‘anti-imperialists, believe that 
‘in the nature of things, no political control 
can be legitimately exercised by any one set 
of men over another, and that such control, 
if permanently assumed, can never avoid the 
taint of selfishness.’ A second group, at the 
other extreme of political ideas, will adopt the 
utterance of Professor Burgess, as an interpre- 
tation of .their views: ‘We must conclude, 
from the manifest mission of the Teutonic 
nations, that interference in the affairs of 
populations not wholly barbaric, which have 
made some progress in state organization, but 
which manifest incapacity to solve the prob- 
lem of political civilization with any degree of 
completeness, is a justifiable policy. The 
Teutonic nations are the political nations of 
the modern era. . The duty has fallen 
to them of organizing the world politically.’ 
Undoubtedly, the larger number of the many 
people in the United States for whom Pro- 
fessor Burgess may be allowed to speak, would 
accept, asa proper corollary from their views, 
that with the duty of organizing other peoples 
politically there goes the duty of so organizing 
them as to bring benefit and blessing to the 
dependent as well as to the ruling race. In 
their eyes, the organizing process well becomes 
a trust, exercised by the organized for the bene- 
fit of society at large. Under the influence, 
however, of the events as they have marched 
in the islands since 1898, a new edition of 
imperialistic justification has taken form, and 
has differentiated a third group of thinkers, 
well represented by the author of ‘The Ethics 
of Imperialism.’ Mr. Carman has small re- 
spect for those who try to justify our stay in 
the Philippines on any altruistic basis of ‘ first 
help to the injured.’ He will hear naught of 
Spanish aggression as a cause of our venture 
over sea, or of good done for anyone else by 
our continuance therein. He says boldly: 
‘The truth is that the American nation felt 
the need, commercially, of the Philippines, 
precisely as Britain has long felt the need, 
commercially, of India; and when the fortunes 
of war made it possible for her to seize the 
islands without the risk of embroiling any of 
the other stronger powers, she seized them. 





The Spanish war did not play the part of a 
provocation, but it brought about an inter- 
national situation which made the seizure of 
the islands a safe proceeding.’ This, in his 
ethical conception, was also a praiseworthy 
proceeding; and he adds a warning, that ‘if 
a people indulge so freely in pharisaical chat- 
ter about their “duty” toward weaker and 
more backward peoples that they come to be- 
lieve that they are conquering them for the 
benefit of the conquered, they may be led into 
undertaking “duties” of this kind which will 
prove to be burdens.’ Apparently in this lat- 
ter contingency only could matter for reproach 
be found. 

Mr. Carman arrives at an ethical satisfaction 
in these conclusions through a system of ethics 
which is his own. He sets up the ‘ethics of 
egoism’ over against so-called Christian ethics, 
which he identifies with a foolish and suicidal 
Altruism. He finds no progress, for the indi- 
vidual or for the community, except in an 
egoism which at best can only be called a rea- 
sonable selfishness. All that a man may do 
for wife or child or neighbor or country is 
done because it conduces to his own advance- 
ment, or at most, to his own pleasure. All the 
sources of action which have ever ennobled the 
world are, by this frank apostle of Self, pol- 
luted and poisoned. ‘Whatever is is right’ 
is more humanly if less humanely read anew, 
‘ whatever succeeds is right.” ‘It seems hardly 
necessary,’ he says, ‘ to point out that the more 
unselfish virtues—such as justice, honesty, 
truth, fair play, self-restraint from passions 
which might injure others as well as one’s self 
—are as certainly egoistic. A man stands a 
better chance of getting and keeping wealth 
in a community which is honest than in one 
which is not; everybody benefits by justice, 
truth, fair play, and mutual self-restraint.’ 
The conduct gf a man who practises justice, 
truth, and fair play, in a community where the 
majority do otherwise, does not seem to be 
accounted for by this peculiar ethical system, 
although it might justify all the evils of suc- 
cessful imperialism. 

Mr. Willis, the author of ‘Our Philippine 
Problem,’ entitles himself ‘sometime Armour- 
Crane travelling fellow in the University of 
Chicago,’ although he does not indicate that 
he was such at the time of the investigations 
which are the basis for his book. This essay 
is a scathing impeachment of the conduct of 
the government of the United States and its 
employees in the Philippines. Mr. Willis some- 
what prejudices his case as an impartial critic 
by the expression of his own adverse opinion 
in the preliminary chapter, before he has pre- 
sented his evidence to his readers. He would 
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have made the impression he desires to make 
more readily had he not thus violated a rule 
as good in book-making as in oratory. He has 
gone no further than page sixteen, when he 
makes the assertion — which he never takes up 
again: ‘Experienced colonial administrators 
like Sir Andrew Olarke pointed the way to a 
pacific settlement of the difficulty through the 
establishment of a protectorate with native 
rulers advised by able and upright Americans; 
but such counsels were brushed aside. War 
was wanted: war enough, in the later words 
of President Roosevelt at Sea Girt, N. J., to 
go around.’ 

Mr. Willis gives, apparently, careful studies 
of the civil service, local government, the ju- 
dicia] system, the constabulary, the church, ed- 
ucation, business, agricuitural and social con- 
ditions, and economic legislation. In no one 
of the fields does he speak encouragingly; in 
most of them he depicts a black picture. The 
chapter on control of public opinion, in its 
representation of a muzzled press and judic- 
iary, is only less hideous than the terrible 
survey of the system of supervised prostitution. 
As one turns these pages, he wonders whether 
he is reading about occurences in the daily 
life of a people in the twentieth century, or 
whether, unawares, he has picked up some 
treatise on the Venetian or Florentine life in 
the age of Machiavelli and the despots. No 
modern government has ever been more se- 
verely impeached of high crimes and misde- 
meanors against the spirit of the institutions 
of its people, than has the government at 
Washington in these chapters. The book can- 
not be ignored by those who love our institu- 
tions, nor indeed by those who administer them 


for us today. Joun J. HaAtsey. 








RECENT POETRY.* 


The delicate talent of Ernest Dowson is 
appraised with intelligence, and the subtle 
sympathy which it so peculiarly needs, in the 
introductory essay by Mr. Arthur Symons 
which accompanies the final edition of Dow- 
son’s ‘Poems.’ As Mr. Symons says, Dow- 
son’s work means little to the world at large, 
but a ‘great deal to the few people who care 
passionately for poetry.’ He lived for thirty- 


two years, the sum, perhaps, of expectation 
for one who could write these exquisitely pa- 
thetic lines: 


‘They are not long, the weeping and the laughter, 
Love and desire and hate, 

I think they have no portion in us after 
We pass the gate. 


‘They are not long, the days of wine and roses: 
Out of a misty dream 

Our path emerges for a while, then closes 
Within a dream.’ 


‘He sang one tune over and over again,’ says 
his critic-friend ; and this is its most beautiful 
setting : 
* Last night, ah, yester night, betwixt her lips and mine 
There fell thy shadow, Cynara! thy breath was shed 
Upon my soul between the kisses and the wine; 
And I was desolate and sick of an old passion ; 

Yea, I was desolate and bowed my head: 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 


‘ All night upon mine heart I felt her warm heart beat, 
Night-long within mine arms in love and sleep. she lay ; 
Surely the kisses of her bought red mouth were sweet ; 
But I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 

When I awoke and found the dawn was gray: 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 


‘I have forgot much, Cynara! gone with the wind, 
Flung roses, roses riotously with the throng, 
Dancing, to put thy pale, lost lilies out of mind; 
But I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 

Yea, all the time, because the dance was long: 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 


‘I cried for madder music and for stronger wine, 
But when the feast is finished and the lamps expire, 
Then falls thy shadow, Cynara! the night is thine; 
And I am desolate and sick of an old passion, 

Yea, hungry for the lips of my desire: 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion.’ 

The tradition of polished academic verse, 
sensitive to the pressure of the time, but in- 
formed by ideals that are more than temporal, 
the traditions best illustrated during our own 
age by Matthew Arnold, is well maintained 
by Mr. Arthur C. Benson, a singer who is 
never clamorous, but whose restrained mea- 
sures are far more impressive to the reflective 
mind than those of the more robust voices 
that catch the general ear. One does not 
often (outside of the accepted classics) come 
upon as beautiful a poem as the ‘ Peace’ 
which opens Mr. Benson’s latest volume. We 
quote three of the most typical stanzas: 


‘I am not weary of the kindly earth, 
Nay, I am fain of honour and delight; ’ 
I bless the patient hour that gave me birth, 
I shudder at the nearer-creeping night ; 
But I have dreams of something deeper yet, 
A steadfast joy that daily should increase, 
Warm glowing ‘neath the ashes of regret; 
Not dull content that comes when ardours cease, 
But peace divinely bright, unconquerable peace. 
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‘Not here nor there is peace to be achieved, 

The mind must change, and not the earthly scene; 
And how shall he who once hath truly grieved 

Gain hope and strength to be secure, serene? 
Not by forgetting shall such rest be earned, 

Nor with closed eyes that dare not see the light, 
But facing loss and death, and having learned 

What hope remains, what heritage of might— 

Then on the fearful heart dawns the unhoped-for light. 


‘And not in youth can this be inly seen, 
Not till the years have dimmed the dinted shield ; * 
Not till the stern thought of what might have been, 
Hath pierced the spirit, and the wound is healed. 
Youth dreams of love and conquest, generous dreams, 
Nought is too high but he shall dare to climb; 
Then, when in mid ascent the summit seems 
More steep than Heaven itself, more old than Time, 
Then dawns the light, and makes the broken life sublime.’ 


Mr. Benson’s ‘ Ode to Japan,’ written in cele- 
bration of the English alliance, may be illus- 
trated by the following stanzas: 


‘From us you shall acquire 
Stern labour, sterner truth, 

The generous hopes that fire 
The Spirit of our youth. 

And that strong faith we reckon ours, 

Yet have not learned its strength, nor proved its dearest 
powers. - 
‘And we from you will learn 
To gild our days with grace, 
Calm as the lamps that burn 
In some still holy place; 

The lesson of delight to spell, 

To live content with little, to serve beauty well.’ 
Tender, sincere, and refined, Mr. Benson’s 
verse appeals to our highest spiritual nature, 
and delivers its message with persuasive grace. 
We wish that we might reproduce ‘The Fool,’ 
in still further exhibition of the author’s 
quality, and find space to illustrate both his 
sonnets and his official odes to music, and 
upon the death of Victoria and the coronation 
of Edward. 

Mr. Francis Coutts dedicates his new vol- 
ume to ‘ Musa Verticordia,’ whereby he would 
signify a consecration to sterner thoughts and 
loftier ideals than concern the common cry 
of rhymers. ‘Enlarge your measures, min- 
strels’ is his war-cry, and his purpose, 

‘To make each reasonable spirit free 
To work out its salvation, undeterred 
By old accumulated custom’s dross 
Or by authority's self-loving law.’ 
It is a severe task, and the temptation to seek 
more flowery paths is strong. 
‘Ah, sometimes still unwittingly I sigh 
To sing the facile lie, 
The old familiar fancies,—women, wine, 
Pale moonlight and moonshine, 
Faint ecstacies of pure religious faith, 
The legend and the wraith, 
With birds and butterflies, and dreams of gold, 
The new dream and the old.’ 
In the pursuance of his high purpose, Mr. 
Coutts achieves strength, although often at 
the sacrifice of the gracious charm which we 
are wont to demand of a poet. We may il- 
lustrate this statement by his sonnet-commen- 
tary upon a text found in the ‘ Osservatore 
Romano’ at the time of the Dreyfus trial. 





‘ Oblivious of infinity,—interred 
As in a chrysalis of scanty scope, 
In this small world, where he must grovel and grope,— 
Is Man more tragical or more absurd? 
Consider that abominable word 
Just uttered by the Journal of the Pope: 
“A Jew accused of treason must not hope 
For sympathy from us.” Have they not heard 


That story of the Jew of Galilee, 

Who suffered crucifixion for the blame _. 
Of treason and the sin of heresy? e 

And lit they not the faggot’s frequent flame, 
To prove their perfect Catholicity 

By burning those outside it, in his name?’ 


This attitude of intellectual challenge is char- 
acteristic of the entire volume, and it is such 
touches of se@va indignatio that give the 
author’s work its most distinctive quality. 

Mrs. Hubert Bland (E. Nesbit) is no ama- 
teur of verse, and her work always pleases. 
It reaches about the level of Jean Ingelow’s 
thought and sentiment, but never quite 
achieves the distinction of Christina Rossetti. 
Her latest volume, ‘The Rainbow and the 
Rose,’ yields us these pretty stanzas, entitled 
‘En Tout Cas’: 


* When I am glad I need your eyes 

To be the stars of Paradise; 

Your lips to be the seal of all 

The joy life grants, and dreams recall; 
Your hand, to lie my hands between 
What time we walk the garden green. 


‘But most in grief I need your face 

To lean to mine in the desert place; 

Your lips to mock the evil years, 

To sweeten me my cup of tears, 

Your eyes to shine, in cloud’s despite, 

Your hands to hold mine through the night.’ 


Father Sheehan stands sponsor for Miss 
Lizzie Twigg’s little book of ‘Songs and 
ing in the old Celtic way of all the tender- 
ness and sweetness, the magic and glamours 
of Nature, as she shows herself here in our 
own beautiful land.’ We must surely welcome 
a singer who brings us such lyrical verse as 
‘Hush!’ 


‘Flame in the skies of sunset brighter than dazzle of dawn, 

Silver veil of the daisies spread on an emerald lawn, 

Deep’ning grey of the twilight falling on byre and bawn, 

And mists like a ghostly garment round the quiet moun- 
tains drawn. 


‘ Here through the dusky branches gleameth the rosy flush, 

Onward the river runneth, lapping through reed and rush, 

Out in the stillness ringeth the song of ‘a hidden thrush, 

With finger on lip stands silence, and hush! says the 
whole world, hush!’ 


Another lyric, equally simple and equally 
charming, is called ‘ Sunset.’ 


‘Opal and pink and pearl and gold 
There in the West away, 

Silver and crimson fold on fold 
There in the West away. 

And the radiant sea like a mirror rolled 
There in the West away. 


‘Who does not sigh for the lands that lie 
Hid in the West away? 

Hid by the curtain of sunset sky 
Far in the West away? 

Who does not sigh for wings to fly 
Away to the West, away?’ 
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It takes a well-nigh perfect ear for music to 
write such verse as this. And how these Irish 
poets love to ring the changes on light and 
shadow, color and sound, birds and flowers 
and trees! Father Sheehan aptly says of this 
book that it offers ‘the antithesis of every 
art that may be called Tennysonian, and we 
may well be glad that it is so spontaneous 
and unaffected, so free from bookishness and 
imitative endeavor. 


Mr. John Vance Cheney has been known 
to the public for many years as one of our 
most delicate lyrists. Nearly every magazine 
of consequence has had him for a contrib- 
utor, and he has put forth several small col- 
lections of his verse. He has now brought 
together in a single volume of ‘ Poems’ all of 
his work that he wishes to preserve, and 
thereby made it possible to form a just es- 
timate of his total achievement. It is a lim- 
ited achievement, no doubt, for few of the 
pieces extend beyond a single page, and many 
of them are but the briefest bits of song. 
The only exception to this general rule is 
offered by the dramatic idyl at the close of 
the book, ‘When Love Was Lord, which 
serves chiefly to emphasize the fact that the 
poet is most truly himself when he is con- 
tent to be a maker of cameos. Nor is there 


a very deep note of passion sounded in his 


song. His lyrics are of acceptance, coupled 
only with the gentlest and most apologetic 
sort of questioning. When nature is his 
theme, there is rarely any questioning at 
all, but merely the penetrati 1 
, rely the penetrative gaze and the 

loving communion. The very soul of ‘ Twi- 
light,” for example, the very heart of its mys- 
tery, is in these lines: , 

* Hid ways have winds that lightly shake 

The silver willows, half-awake, 

Mysterious paths the moonbeams take 

Across the shadowed mountain-lake ; 

The soul in deeper secret goes 

Behind the lilac and the rose 

In skies of evening, far away, 

Beyond the flight of night and day.’ 


Mr. Cheney is often felicitous in the simple 
quatrain of gnomic content: 


* Wouldst hear the singing of the spheres, 
Hark with closéd ears; 

Wouldst follow Beauty to her skies, 
Look with closéd eyes.’ 


His philosophy of life—not the deepest, 
perhaps, but true as far as it goes—is ex- 
pressed in ‘The Happiest Heart.’ 


* Who drives the horses of the sun 
Shall lord it but a day; 

Better the lowly deed were done, 
And kept the humble way. 


‘The rust will find the sword of fame, 

4 The dust will hide the crown; 

Ay, none shall nail so high his name 
Time will not tear it down. 





‘The happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast 

That found the common daylight sweet, 
And left to Heaven the rest.’ 


Sometimes a pleasant conceit is expressed with 
engaging naiveté, as in the verses ‘ At Candle- 
Lighting.’ 
‘I think it better to believe, 
And become as the children, they 
The children of the early day, 
Who let the kindly dream deceive, 
And joyed in all the mind may weave 
Of dear conceit—better, I say, 
To let wild fancy have her way, 
To trust her than to know and grieve. 
A poet of old Colophon 
A notion held I think was right, 
No matter how or where he gat it; 
The stars are snuffed out every dawn, 
And newly lighted every night. 
I hope to catch the angels at it. 


The traits that we have found space to illus- 
trate, and others that must go unmentioned, 
should endear the author to us, at least in our 
less strenuous moods. They are traits that 
constantly suggest the artless method and the 
appealing voice of Emerson, to whose memory 
it was peculiarly fitting that the author should 
have inscribed this beautiful and sympathetic 
sonnet : 


‘Plato come back to turn a Yankee phrase, 
Franklin recalled to lord the world of soul— 
So came he, so he journeyed, sane and whole, 

The Concord pilgrim on the upper ways. 

Born to her lap, his heart was ever May’s, 

In vernal terms he read to us the scroll 
Of time; he chanted from the magic roll; 

We knew the joy and beauty of the days. 

He read to us until his sight grew dim— 

Blinded with brightness from beyond the sun— 
Then followed he the glory from afar. 

But not until a race had learned of him 

The murmurs of eternity that run 
Through human hearts, the blossom and the star.’ 


According to the title-page of his * Poems,’ 
Mr. Alexander Francis Chamberlain is a doc- 
tor of philosophy, a professor of anthropology, 
and a member of various learned societies. 
But these ominous facts should not be counted 
heavily against him, since his verse is of pleas- 
ing quality, and inspired by fine ideals. We 
quote what seems to us the: best of his .son- 
nets. 2 
‘Two men, at least, earth holds, not less than heaven, 

Immortal,—Jesus, Shakespeare. Saxon, Jew, 

Alike these conquer race and clime, are given 

Enduring mastery over old and new. 

One chose in all men’s hearts to be enshrined, 

So death might pass, and hate be lost in love. 
The other, templed in the human mind, 

Drew life and death, all acts and thoughts that move. 
They stand alone, but not from us disjoined, 

Or from each other. They are kith and kin 
Of all mankind. The wit, the love they coined 

Came from the common ore where all begin. 

That English brain, that heart in Palestine, 
Grew not less human, as they grew divine.’ 


A sonnet seems to be the best selection we 
can make from the sonnets, lyrics, and quat- 


rains that make up Mr. Frederic Fairchild 
Sherman’s ‘Day Dream and Even Song.’ 
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‘ Sweeter than any earthly dawn is this, 
The morning of our love, when her fond eyes 
Open like little flowers of Paradise 
And fill the garden place of dreams with bliss. 
No glory of the daybreak do I miss— 
Blushes that rival daybreak’s rosy skies,— 
Smiles that are sunshine laughing in disguise,— 
And all the sweets of summer in her kiss. 


Her hair is like a golden mist above 
The snowy bosom, that unfathomed sea, 
The undercurrent and the tide whereof 
Are but the yearning of her heart for me; 
And in the lyric whisper of her love 
There is a murmur of eternity.’ 
This is extremely pretty in the conventional 
way, and there are a dozen others as good, 
to say nothing of the lyrics or of the really 
fine ode at the close of the volume. 


The poetical work of Miss Amanda T. 
Jones has been for many years familiar to 
those who have explored the byways of Amer- 
ican literary production, and they have al- 
ways felt that it deserved a wider recognition 
than has thus far been accorded to it. Now, 
after a long silence, Miss Jones has put forth 
a new volume of poems, which may perhaps 
secure for her work something of the appre- 
ciation which has long been its due. The 
new book is entitled ‘Rubaiyat of Solomon, 
and Other Poems.’ The first third of its con- 
Poems,’ and speaks of the author as ‘ dream- 
tents is given up to a versification, in the 
familiar rubaiyat form, of certain of the say- 
ings of Solomon and Koheleth. The follow- 
ing is a typical example: 

‘ Better is grief than feasting: Go thy way 
Unto the house of mourning,—there survey 


The end of all mankind: for it is well 
The living to his heart this truth should lay. 


‘Sorrow excelleth laughter: None may tell 
What hour he also with the dead must dwell. 
By sadness of the countenance, the heart 

Is turned to God that did from Him rebel. 


*The wise man chooseth still the better part, 

But if, within the house of mirth, thou art 
Among the fools better than song shall be 

The wise rebuke that woundeth as a dart. 


‘As crackling thorns, under the pot, set free 
Their sparks that straightway into darkness flee, 
Even so the laughter of the fool doth start; 
And all his works with vanity agree.’ 
There are some fifty pages of this sort of 
paraphrase, but we cannot help regarding the 
effort as a mistaken one. The consecrated 
words do not gain in either dignity or beauty ; 
in fact, they lose very distinctly, and all such 
attempts must be essentially of the lineage of 
Sternhold and Hopkins, or of the Bay Psalm 
Book. It is elsewhere in Miss Jones’s volume 
that we must look for her most meritorious 
verse. We find it, for example, in the group 
of ‘Kansas Bird Songs, in the lyrics of 
childhood, the tender personal tributes, and 
the pieces that touch on contemporary his- 
tory. We cannot do better than quote from 





the poem called ‘Panama’ (home 
dove-plant, or Holy Ghost flower). 


‘What time the Lord drew back the sea 
And gave thee room, slight Panama, 
“I will not have thee great,” said He, 
But thou shalt bear the slender key 
Of both the gates I builded Me 
And all the great shall come to thee 
For leave to pass, O, Panama! 
[Flower of the Holy Ghost, white dove, 
Breathe sweetness where He wrought in love!) 


*His oceans call across the land! 
“How long, how long, fair Panama, 
Wilt thou the shock of tides withstand, 
Nor heed us, sobbing by the strand? 
Set wide thy gates on either hand, 
That we may search through saltless sand, 
May clasp and kiss, 0, Panama? 
[Flower of the deep-embosomed dove, 
So should His mighty nations love !] 


Commenting about six years ago upon Miss 
Helen Hay’s first volume of verse, we spoke 
of its evidence of ‘poetic sensibility and the 
artistic conscience.’ The author (now Mrs. 
Whitney) has produced a second volume which 
justifies a repetition, and even an emphasis, 
of this characterization. Here are thirty son- 
nets and rather more than that number of 
songs, every one of which is a finished bit 
of art. The work is of so even an excellence 
that it offers little room for choice. The 
first of the sonnets—‘ Ave atque Vale’— is 
as good as any of those that come after, and. 
_ good it is we will make clear by quota- 
ion. 


‘As a blown leaf across the face of Time 
Your uame falls emptily upon my heart. 
In this new symmetry you have no part, 

No lot in my fair life. The stars still chime 

Autumn and Spring in ceaseless pantomine. 

I play with Beauty, which is kin to Art, 
Forgetting Nature. Nor do pulses start 
To hear your soul remembered in a rhyme. 


You may not vex me any more. The stark 
Terror of life has passed, and all the stress. 
Winds had their will of me, and now caress, 

Blown from bland groves I know. Time dreams, 
and I, 
As on a mirror, see the days go by 
In nonchalant procession to the dark.’ 


The note of grave melancholy thus struck at 
the outset is maintained in all the pages that 
follow, for the ‘deep, unuttered sadness in 
the world’ is the constant burden of Mrs. 
Whitney’s song. Even the lyrics are rarely 
lyrics of joy, and when they seem to be such, 
it is a subdued joy, chastened by some reflec- 
tion upon the transitoriness of human happi- 
ness. Yet the sadness of the poet does not 
bring forth blind despair; it rather spurs the 
spirit on to nobler endeavor. 
‘ Fight, though the bulwarks of your faith may fall, 
Life become gray and full of weariness, 


Love prove a lie and wisdom bitterness— 
Fight, for the strife alone avails for all. 


‘Fight and fight on, exalting in the light, 
Standing alert and upright gleefully, 
Seizing life’s joys and woes courageously, 

Man to the end, and Master—laugh and fight.’ 
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This is the fine challenge to the spirit that 
we have heard from many voices before — 
from the lips of Arnold and Henley and Sill. 
We must make one ‘more selection, this time 
for the purpose of illustrating the imagina- 
tive quality of the writer. ‘ Etoiles d’Enfer’ 
is the title. 

*The four wide winds of evening have their stars, 

Fashioned in fire, in purity of snow, 


‘Tossed to their height by endless avatars— 
These all the righteous know. 


“What of the stars of Hades? On the gloom 
The outcast see them shine like angels’ eyes, 

And in the living night that is their tomb 
They dream of Paradise. 


‘They know the stars of Hades. They are deeds, 
Wickedly born, which came to good at last— 

Fair blossoms spring from villainy of weeds, 
Rest—and redeem the past.’ 


WitttrAm Morron Payne. 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


The gleaning of the grapes of 
Lafeadio Hearn suffers but little 
even when compared with his own 
Vintage at its best. A small posthumous volume 
entitled ‘The Romance of the Milky Way, and 
other Studies and Stories’ (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) presents half a dozen (or seven, to be exact) 
graceful trifles, all but two Japanese in theme, 
preceded by a short biographical and appreciative 
notice by ‘F. G.,’—that is, beyond the perad- 
venture of a doubt, Mr. Ferris Greenslet. ‘With 
the exception of a body of familiar letters now 
in proeess of collection,’ says this editor, ‘the 
present volume contains all of Hearn’s writing 
that he left uneolleeted in the magazines or in 
manuseript of a sufficient ripeness for publica- 
tion.’ The exquisite art of Hearn’s pen stamps 
the little book as a notable one; and, curiously 
“enough, the chapter on ‘Ultimate Questions,’ sug- 
vested by Spencer’s essay thus entitled, and left 
by the author in what he regarded as an unfin- 
ished condition, is the best and most character- 
istie portion of the collection. In this paper, 
as Mr. Greenslet writes, ‘which strikes, so to say, 
tle dominant chord of this volume, we have an 
almost lyrical expression of the meaning for him 
of the Spencerian philosophy and psychology. In 
it is his characteristic mingling of Buddhist and 
Shinto thought with English and French psy- 
chology, strains which in his work ‘‘do not sim- 
ply mix well,’’ as he says in one of his letters, 
but ‘‘absolutely unite, like chemical elements,— 
rush together with a shock;’’—and in it he 
strikes his deepest note. In his steady envisage- 
ment of the horror that envelopes the stupendous 
universe of science, in his power to evoke and 
revive old myths and superstitions, and by their 
glamour to east a ghostly light of vanished suns 
over the darkness of the abyss, he was the most 
Lueretian of modern writers.’ The first two chap- 
ters deal with matters of Japanese folk-lore and 
poetry, many of the peculiar five-line poems being 
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given, with prose translations and numerous ex- 
planatory footnotes. The closing selection is a 
highly interesting ‘Letter from Japan,’ dated 
August 1, 1904, and treating of the war then 
in progress, and of the calm, confident, even joy- 
ful bearing of the people at home. A short ac- 
count of a gruesome West Indian incident, and 
two Japanese stories of the weird and ghostly 
order, make up the rest of the book. In the 
light of recent events, which tend to prove that 
Japan ean more calmly face overwhelming disas- 
ters than minor annoyances, the following is of 
interest: ‘Were Kuropatkin able to fulfil his 
rash threat of invading Japan,’ says Hearn, ‘the 
nation would probably rise as one man. But 
otherwise the knowledge of any great disaster 
would be bravely borne. From time unknown, 
Japan has been a land of cataclysms,—earth- 
quakes that ruin cities in the space of a moment; 
tidal waves, two hundred miles long, sweeping 
whole coast populations out of existence; floods 
submerging hundreds of leagues of well-tilled 
fields; eruptions burying provinces. Calamities 
like this have disciplined the race in resignation 
and in patience; and it has been well trained also 
to bear with courage all the misfortunes of war. 
Even by the foreign peoples that have been most 
closely in contact with her, the capacities of 
Japan remain unguessed. Perhaps her power to 
resist aggression is far surpassed by her power to 
endure.’ 


Mr, Archibald Little’s ‘The Far 
East’ (Oxford Clarendon Press) 
is the kind of book of which 
there has been genuine need for some time. It 
furnishes, instead of the familiar speculations 
about oriental competition or the possibilities of 
western struggle for the partition of China, a 
geographical study of the various political divi- 
sions of the extreme Orient. There is small treat- 
ment of actual commerce, or of immediate com- 
mercial prospects in the narrow sense, anywhere 
in the volume. In a very important way, how- 
ever, the book will furnish aid to the student of 
commerce, sinee it estimates the fundamental re- 
sources, and, quite as important, the distribution 
of the water-ways and possible trade-routes of 
the Chinese Empire and its dependencies and 
neighbors. Here and there, brief historical sum- 
maries supply a background for the discussion of 
the probable political and commercial relations of 
the future. There is much that must be of value 
to students of possible military campaigns, and 
more that will serve to inform the intelligent 
business man who is studying the possibilities of 
scientific trade expansion. While Mr. Little’s 
work is thus primarily geographieal ‘and geolog- 
ical, its political features being purely incidental, 
it is not written in a style that ought to repel 
any serious reader, even though he may not be 
a student of science in the narrow sense of that 
term. The volume is certainly not popular, yet 
it has a quality of interest that will commend 
it for very general reading. The preface de- 
seribes it as having been ‘written literally in the 
intervals of business’; but this business being 
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the absorption of the author seems to have helped 
rather than hindered the attainment of success- 
ful results. A feature of the book worthy of 
special praise is the numerous maps, which show 
both geographical and physiographical relations. 
They have evidently been selected with great 
eare, particularly those which indicate the dis- 
tribution of mineral products. A few photo- 
graphs, none of which seems familiar and all of 
which are enlightening, appear in the book. Mr. 
Little’s work is one that should be especially ac- 
ceptable in view of the general interest, and 
equally general lack of accurate information, with 
reference to the Far East which just now pre- 
vails in the United States. 


The better acquaintance that the 
reader gains with Mr. Paul Elmer 
More, as the successive volumes 
of ‘Shelburne Essays’ (Putnam) make their ap- 
pearance, is not the least part of the pleasure 
they bestow. In the Third Series, just issued, 
an emphasis that speaks of personal experience 
and conviction is more than once placed on the 
unreality of things commonly held to be real, 
and on the permanence and substantiality of the 
ideal. ‘Only, perhaps’ the author declares, ‘when 
the hope of love and the visions of 
ambition, the belief in pleasure and the luxury 
of grief, have lost their sting, do we turn to 
books with the contented understanding that the 
shadow is the reality, and the seeming reality 
of things is the shadow.’ There is a ring, too, 
of personal reminiscence in what is said of the 
significance to literary art of disappointed love 
in the literary artist. Denied the happiness of 
living his love-story, the poet is forced to realize 
it in his verse: These later essays, especially 
that on Sterne, betray a fine appreciation of 
humor which the earlier pieces had hardly led 
one to expect. But from indulgence in humor 
on his own part, the essayist, with a not unpraise- 
worthy restraint, still refrains, except rarely and 
in a very quiet way. Chapters on Whittier, 
Browning, and Swinburne show Mr. More to be 
a warm lover of the Quaker poet, a less ardent 
admirer of Browning, whom he regards as a ‘false 
prophet,’ and not at all enthusiastic over Swin- 
burne. Whittier’s ‘Pennsylvania Pilgrim’ strikes 
him as possessing peculiar beauty, and as ‘quite 
the most characteristic of his works.’ Yet he 
fails to find in the poet’s erities and biographers 
any confirmation of this judgment, and is only 
reassured by some words of praise from Whit- 
tier’s own pen—hardly the most authoritative 
source, The reason of this ‘conspiracy of silence,’ 
as the essayist calls it, is not so unapparent as 
he seems to think. The three-line stanza, each 
line ending in the same rhyme, is awkward, and 
is largely responsible for many foreed and faulty 
rhymes. The rhythm, too, is in places anything 
but musical. Finally, the poem, one of Whittier’s 
longest, is too long; that is, it suffers in com- 
parison with the poet’s gems of song, which, ex- 
cept ‘Snowbound,’ are all much shorter. Mr. 
More shows himself to be still unreconciled to 
New England transcendentalism. To him, the 
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iron string so magnificently twanged by Emerson 
gives forth a false note. This ‘spirit of self- 
dependence,’ he asserts, ‘was dangerous at the 
best.’ Besides the above-indicated subjects, the 


book treats of Cowper, Sainte-Beuve, Scott’s 
novels, Christina Rossetti, ‘Don Juan,’ Short- 
house, and ‘The Quest of a Century.’ The quest 
is for peace, and the author’s closing paragraph, 
too long for quotation here, is especially com- 
mended to the reader’s attention. 


The medieval biography is one of 
the most untrustworthy forms of 
historic literature, Particularly is 
this true when the subject is one of the earlier 
saints. Frequently the personal histories of these 
men are so completely overlaid with legend that 
it is almost impossible to obiain even a glimpse 
of the individual as he really was. Perhaps this 
is truer of Saint Patrick than of any of the other 
great Christian heroes of the middle ages. Pro- 
fessor Bury, of Cambridge, England, has recently 
undertaken to separate the mythical from the 
actual, and reveal to us the real Patrick. His 
‘Life of St. Patrick’ (Macmillan) is a book of 
about four hundred pages, nearly half of which 
are devoted to a critical examination of the 
sources. According to this learned historian, Pat- 
rick was born about the year 389, somewhere in 
southwestern Britain, perhaps in Wales. At the 
age of sixteen, he was carried as a captive into 
northern Connaught (not into Ulster, as some 
have maintained); but a few years later he es- 
eaped to Gaul, whence he was taken to Italy. 
After a time he found his way back to Britain; 
but soon the conviction came to him that he was 
chosen to preach the Gospel in the land of his 
captivity, and he returned to Gaul to prepare 
himself for the Christian ministry. In 432 he 
was consecrated bishop, and proceeded to his 
chosen field. He was then probably forty-three 
years old. For nearly twenty years he worked 
among the Irish, his death oceurring on the sev- 
enteenth of March, 461. Most of his work was 
done in the northern part of the island, but he 
was active also in other parts. Patrick was not 
the first to plant the standards of the Church in 
Ireland, nor was he the first bishop of the Irish 
Church, Palladius having served a year before 
him; but the real growth of Christianity in those 
regions dates from his arrival, and the organiza- 
tion of the Church in Ireland was largely his 
work. The popular conception of Patrick’s char- 
acter, the present biographer finds to be utterly 
false; with the hero-saint of Celtic legend ‘who 
curses men and even inanimate things which incur 
his displeasure,’ he has nothing in common but a 
name. His writings reveal a strong personality, 
an intensely spiritual nature, a resolute char- 
acter, an unbending will, and an energetic man- 
hood. In learning he was very deficient, but 
he possessed in great measure those ‘practical 
qualities most essential for carrying through the 
task which he undertook in the belief that he 
had been divinely inspired to fulfil it.’ Perhaps 
some readers will regret that Professor Bury has 
found it neeessary to reject so much: picturesque 
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material, but students of the middle ages are 
likely to agree that in writing this biography the 
author has done a real service to the cause of 
Irish history. 


‘The Fern Allies’ is the title of a 


A 
of Rumble handsome book recently published 
floral friends. by the Stokes Company, New 


York, for Mr. Willard N. Clute, the author. Mr. 
Clute is Instructor in Botany in the Joliet town- 
ship high-school, and has been long known as an 
enthusiastic student of Ferns. The fern allies 
inelude a variety of small and generally unno- 
ticed plants whose principal interest lies in the 
fact that they are kin to the ferns, and in the 
further fact that they are in a general way the 
meagre remnants of an earlier wide-spread majes- 
tie flora, namely, that of the age of coal. The 
little elub-mosses that run among the trees and 
carpet the ground in some of our undisturbed 
northern woods, pretty green plants sending aloft 
yellowish spikes dusty with golden spores in their 
season, are probably the most familiar of the 
series, since in these later sentimental days they 
are gathcred from the woods and heaths in thou- 
sands, packed in barrels and sent to every hamlet 
and town, in an effort to make Christmas green. 
Hardly less familiar, however, are the old scour- 
ing-rushes of meadow and farm, — the ‘joint- 
grasses’ of childhood memory: strange, clean 
stems that could be plucked apart and reunited 
as one walked to school, much as were the youth- 
ful loves and friendships of those days. These 
queer old plants, less than a hundred species of 
them in all (and that means in all North Amer- 
ica), Mr. Clute has gathered for us, drawn every 
one, and presented by a very complete descrip- 
tion in each case, so that, as he says, even the 
novice should now be able to name and know 
the little specimens as they are collected or 
encountered. Eight colored plates, some of them 
more than usually life-like, contribute to the 
book’s attractiveness. The style of the author 
is generally adapted to the purpose in view, 
but is sometimes diffuse and sometimes not clear. 
‘Insolation,’ on page 145, will not be understood. 
The book is a valuable addition to our literature 
of less-known American plants, and will no 
doubt contribute to the wider information of 
our people in a direction in which as intelligent 
men and women we have yet much to learn, much 
to enjoy. 


Saint Catherine of Siena has long 
been i as the most re- 
markable woman of the four- 
teenth century. The new translation of her 
Letters (Dent-Dutton), made and edited with 
able introductions by Miss Vida D. Scudder, re- 
veals her also as one of the most significant 
authors of her time. This is not because of her 
literary style (a matter that probably never en- 
tered into the mind of this woman who only 
learned to write with her own hand three years 
before her death), but because, being a woman of 
personal charm and wide sympathies, she gath- 
ered around her friends and disciples from 
every social group in Italy, as well as people 
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from many other lands; so that, turning these 
pages, the whole society of the fourteenth century 

in review. This dyer’s daughter of 
Siena had that rarest of all gifts, the power to 
enter thoroughly into the consciousness of other 
people. Her ‘love for souls’ was no cold illum- 
ination, but a warm understanding of and ten- 
derness for actual men and women. Accordingly, 
in these letters we find her writing to prisoners 
and outeasts; to great nobles and plain business 
men; to physicians, lawyers, soldiers of fortune; 
to kings and queens and cardinals and popes; to 
recluses pursuing the Beatifie Vision, and to men 
and women of the world plunged in the lusts of 
the flesh and governed by the pride of life. 
This great adaptability, joined to the most out- 
spoken fearlessness, gives to her letters a vitality 
that still tingles through them after the lapse of 
centuries. In one sense, her life might be counted a 
failure, since all her tears and efforts failed to 
accomplish that reform and purification of the 
Chureh for which she prayed and labored unceas- 
ingly. Those whom she loved best disappointed 
her ideal. She witnessed iniquity in high religious 
places, violence and corruption enlisted in the 
defense of truth. Outwardly, all around her was 
confusion; but her own life was rounded into a 
harmonious whole. To read the expression of 
that life in her letters is to follow one of those 
tragedies that are yet the salvation of the world. 


An early It was to be presumed that the 
American bulk of the historical material 
Indian war. 


collected in Madison, Wisconsin, 
by Mr. L. C. Draper during the thirty odd years 
of his administration as Secretary of the Wis- 
consin Historical Society, had heretofore appeared 
in print. Seareely a book or article has been 
written on trans-Alleghenian history during sev- 
eral decades past which has not drawn largely 
from this storehouse. Yet the present Secretary 
of the Society, in the preface to a ‘Documentary 
History of Lord Dunmore’s War,’ says that this 
is the first considerable publication from that 
collection of manuscripts, and that it exhibits the 
character and scope of the remarkable store of 
material yet unpublished. The volume of nearly 
500 pages is issued by the Wisconsin Historical 
Society, from funds supplied by the Sons of the 
American Revolution of that State. It includes 
public records, private letters, muster-rolls, jour- 
nals, and official reports, covering the year 1774, 
and forming a source history of the campaign 
waged by Lord Dunmore of Virginia on the 
Shawnese and other Indians of the upper Ohio, 
of which the battle of Point Pleasant was the 
culminating feature. The documents are printed 
in their original forms, and the annotating is full 
and luminous. The work is a significant addition 
to the best products of American scholarship. 


Warm praise must be accorded to 
arts and crafts Mr. Stewart Dick’s ‘Arts and 
of Old Japan. Crafts of Old Japan’ (McClurg). 
It is by far the best short introduction to 
the subject of which it treats that has yet 
appeared. Within the compass of a hundred and 
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fifty-three pages, the auther tells just the things 
the beginner needs to know and cannot readily 
get at elsewhere without considerable research. 
These are set forth clearly and intelligently. 
Furthermore, the reader is spared the sentimental 
nonsense too often indulged in by writers on this 
topic. Though the book is not the product of 
much original investigation, it is free from seri- 
ous error, and it is apparent that the author’s 
appreciation of the works of art produced in 
Japan is well-informed and discriminating. The 
principal eollections owned in England, he seems 
to have studied with care. Those in France, 
Germany. and America, though of greater im- 
portance, are not mentioned; presumably he is 
not familiar with them. To this, and to having 
followed too closely the writings of Strange and 
others, some regrettable omissions and defects in 
proportion’ may be attributed. For instance, in 
the chapter on color printing, Toyokuni is given 
more than.a.- page, whereas Kiyonaga, a much 
greater artist, though comparatively unknown in 
England, is accorded but eight lines of faint 
praise. Exception may be taken also to various 
statements here and there, such as that most of 
Harunobu’s prints contain but a single figure. 
But shortcomings of this kind are few. The half- 
tone illustrations, which are from objects in 
English collections, serve their purpose suffici- 
ently, though it can hardly be said that they con- 
vey an adequate idea of the charm of the works 
reproduced. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


‘Civies: Studies in American Citizenship’, by 
Mr. Waldo H. Sherman, is a new text book, highly 
practical in its bearings, published by the Macmii- 
lan Co. Its principal feature is a scheme for prac- 
tical training in polities and civic duties by means 
of a student organization called Collegeville. 

Professor William T Brewster has performed a 
useful service for teachers of literature by collect- 
ing into a single volume, with notes, a number of 
‘Representative Essays on the Theory of Style.’ 
The work gives us essays by Newman, De Quincey, 
Spencer, Lewes, Stevenson, Pater, and Mr. Frederic 
Harrison. It is published by the Macmillan Co. 

‘Sri Brahma Dhara,’ which means ‘shower from 
the highest,’ is a little book published by Messrs. 
Luzac & Co., London. It is the work of Mahatma 
Sri Agamya Guru Paramahamsa, known in India as 
the ‘ Biger Mahatma,’ and called by. Max Miiller 
‘the only Indian saint he had ever known.’ This 
gitted exponent of the Vedanta philosophy visited 

ngland and America some two years ago, and at- 
tracted much attention. 

In connection with an English house, Messrs. 
MeClurg & Co. have begun the publication of a 
‘Library of Standard Biography,’ which starts off 
auspiciously with four volumes containing Lock- 
hart’s Burns and Scott, Carlyle’s Cromwell, and 
Miss Strickland’s Queen Elizabeth. New notes 
and an index have been added in each case, and 
in three of the four volumes the original text has 
been abridged to meet the requirements of the 
present-day hurried reader. The books are neatly 
printed, attractively bound, and surprisingly low 
in price. 
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‘King Lear’ will be added | immediately by Menara! 
Crowell to their valuable little ‘First Folio’ edition’ 
of Shakespeare’s works. 


Mr. Arthur Symons, poet and essayist, will’ pub- 
lish shortly a new volume entitled ‘Spiritual’ Ad- 
ventures,’ being a series of studies in temperament. 


The series of dictionaries published by ‘Meagrs.. 
Laird & Lee has had conferred upon it the distine-, 
tion of a gold medal award from th¢ Lewis and 
Clark Centennial Exposition. 


A single-volume reprint of the ‘Letters and, Ad- 
dresses of Thomas Jefferson’ will form an early 
addition to the ‘Unit Books.’ This excellent series 
is now issued by the Unit Book Publishing Co., sue- 
cessors to Mr. Howard Wilford Bell. é' 


The sertheos biography of Kate Greenaway: 
by Messrs. 4 Spielmann and G. 8. Layard, 
which ply ‘Putnam are to publish at once,. will 
contain some fifty hitherto unpublished letters. 
written by Ruskin to Miss Greenaway, 


Two important volumes of essays announced by 
Messrs. Bell of London are Mr. Walter Crane’s 
‘Ideals in Art’ and Mr. J. Churton Collins’s 
‘Studies in Poetry and Criticism.’ It it to be hoped 
that both books may find their way to this. country. 

A volume of lectures by Mr. J. G. Frazer, the 
author of that remarkable book ‘The Golden 
Bough,’ is announced by Messrs. Macmillan. They 
deal with the early history of kingship as an insti- 
tution, and they sketch a general theory of its 
evolution. 

The authorized English translation of Mr. Louis 
Elbé’s ‘La Vie Future’ has been secured for’ publi- 
eation in this country by Messrs, A. C. McClurg & 
Co. This work, first issued in Paris a few months 
ago, has aroused a great deal of discussion in sei- 
entific and religious circles throughout France. 


‘The Bitter Cry of the Children’ is the. title of a 
book by Mr. John Spargo, which the Macmillan 
Co. will publish in a few weeks, with an introduc- 
tion by Mr. Robert Hunter. The volume is a 
searching examination of the effects of poverty 
upon children, 


Two important reference works for collectors to 
be published immediately by Mr. Elliot Stock of 
London are the nineteenth annual volume of ‘Book 
Prices Current’ and the second year’s issue of Mr. 
George East’s ‘Collector’s Annual.’ The _ last- 
named work is‘’a record of the year’s auction sales 
of art objects other than books. 

The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
birth of Crabbe was celebrated recently in the 
poet’s home town of Aldeburgh. The features of 
the occasion were an exhibition of manuscripts and 
personal relics of the poet, addresses by Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, Mr. Clement K. Shorter, and others, 
and a series of tableaux vivants illustrative of cer- 
tain incidents in Crabbe’s life. 

Three interesting Wordsworth books are an- 
nounced by Mr. Henry Frowde. The first is ‘Poems 
and Extracts, chosen by William Wordsworth’ for 
an album presented to Lady Mary Lowther, Christ- 
mas, 1819. It is printed titerally 1 from the original, 
with facsimiles, and has an introduction by Pro- 
fessor H. Littledale, and a preface by Mr. J. Rogers 
Rees. Another is ‘Wordsworth’s Literary Criti- 
cism in Prose,’ with an introduction by Mr, Nowell 
C. Smith; and the third, ‘Wordsworth’s Guide to 
the Lakes,’ with an introduction by Mr. E. de 
Sélineourt. 
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A complete and carefully collated edition of Cow- 
my ged eg hd - H. 8. Milford, will soon 

added by Mr. we 4 Frowde to his Oxford edi- 
tions of the poets. Frowde has lately taken 
ever the ‘World’s Classics,’ formerly issued by Mr. 
Grant Richards, and is making arrangements to add 
a number of new volumes sy the series. 

The publication of Mr. Herbert Paul’s Life of 
Froude has been postponed for a few weeks, as the 
author received at the last moment permission to 
include a collection of letters which will add con- 
siderably to the interest of the work. Mr. Froude’s 
family have given Mr. Paul access to valuable bio- 
graphical material in their possession, and the life 
may therefore be considered authoritative. 

The volume of ‘New Collected Rhymes’ by Mr. 
Andrew , which Messrs. Longmans, Green, & 
€o. will publish this Fall, contains three ballads, of 
which two at least —‘The Young Ruthven’ and “The 
— of Spain’— were written in competition with 
the street minstrels of the close of the sixteenth 
ecntury; ‘Cricket Rhymes,’ ‘Jubilee Poems,’ ‘ Loyal 
Lyrics,’ and a number of verses which are described 

as ‘Critical of Life, Art, and Literature.’ 


The publishers of ‘Scribner’s Magazine’ have 
issued an attractive pamphlet embodying a sum- 
mary of the most important contents of that peri- 
odical since its commencement in 1887, with numer- 
ous reproductions of noteworthy illustrations that 
have appeared in its This pamphlet is well 
worth ing for its own sake, but is particu- 
larly interesting as emphasizing the high literary 
and artistic standards that have always character- 
ized this sterling magazine. 


Popular interest in all that pertains to Abraham 
Lincoln is decidedly on the increase, if the plans 
of publishers may be taken as an indication. We 
have already mentioned in these pages the elab- 
orate ten-volume edition of Lincoln’s writings 
which Messrs, Putnam have in active preparation, 
and also the important revision of Hay and Nico- 
lay’s work to be issued by the F. D. Tandy Co. 
The announcement now reaches us of a series of 
papers on ‘Lincoln the Lawyer,’ by Mr. Frederick 
Trevor Hill, which will form the leading serious 
feature of the  Centur Magazine’ during the 
coming year; and of a ‘Boys’ Life of Lincoln,’ by 
Miss Helen Nicolay, a daughter of the President’s 
secretary, which will occupy a foremost place in 
the forthcoming issues of ‘St. Nicholas.’ Finally 
may be mentioned the new revised edition of Miss 
M. Louise Putnam’s ‘Children’s Life of Lincoln,’ 
just published by Messrs. McClurg & Co. 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
November, 1905. 


Animal Immortality. ‘Peter Rabbit." Harper. 

Antarctic Explorations, My. J. B. Charcot. Harper. 
Bath, A Fortnight in. W. D. Howells. Harper. 

Black Masters. Calvin Dill Wilson. No. Amer. 

Census Taker’s Experiences, An. W. H. Allen. Atlantic. 
Church Federation, An American. G. P. Morris, Rev. of Revs. 
Church Federation in England. G.C. Morgan. Rev. of Revs. 
College Professors Pension Fund. C. F. Thwing. No. Amer. 
Country in November, The. H. C. Merwin. Atlantic. 
Domestic Service Progress. Lucy M. Salmon. Atlantic. 
Egypt, A Great Discovery in. H. C. Greene. Century. 
English Idiosyncrasies. W. D. Howells. No. Amer. 
Fallacies, How to Know the. 8S. M. Crothers. Ailantic. 
Football, English and American. R. D. Paine. Century. 
Hotel du Prince Eugene, Paris. C. Gronkowski. Century. 
Hungry Country, The. Henry W. Nevinson. Harper. 
Immigration and the South. R. D. Ward. Atlantic. 
Indiana’s Municipal Code. H. O. Stachhan. Forum. 
Insect Herds and Herders. H. C. McCook. Harper. 

















Ireland, Rural, of Today. P. F. Jones. Rev. of Revs. 


Irish Land Law, The. T. W. Russell. Rev. of Reve. 
Irving, Sir Henry. L. F. Austin. No. Amer. 

Japan's Commercial Aspirations. F. C. Penfield. No. Amer. 
Japan’s Navy, Sanitation of. Rev. of Revs. 

Japanese Military Sanitation, Lessons of. Rev. of Revs. 
Jew in America, The. Abram 8. Isaacs. No, Amer. 
Jew in American History. M. J. Kohler. Rev. of Revs. 
Korea and. Manchuria under Now Treaty. Atlantic. 
Labor Unions, Hope for. J. L. Laughlin. Scribner. 
Life Insurance, Driving Power of. Rev. of Revs. 

Life Insurance Methods. Louis Windmiiller. Forum. 
Literature, Commercialization of. Henry Holt. Atlantic. 
Morocco, Situation in. Ion Perdicaris. No. Amer. 
Music-School Settlement, A. P. V. Mighels. Harper. 
New York, An Impressionist’s. H. G. Dwight. Scribner. 
Novel and Play, Modern. Brander Matthews. No. Amer. 
Panama Canal, The. William B. Parsons. Century. 
Paris from 1847 to 1849. George Bancroft. Scribner. 
Peace, An Unsatisfactory Apostie of. Karl Blind. Forum. 
Playground City, The. G. W. Harris. Rev. of Revs. 
Portsmouth Peace Conference. F. de Martens. No. Amer. 
Railroad Legislation, Federal. J. W. Lord. No. Amer. 
Railroad Rate, The. Ray 8S. Baker. McClurz. 
Reciprocity Treaties or Double Tariff? No. Amer. 
Reverend Mother’s Feast. Agnes Repplier. Atlantic. 
Russia's First Parliament. W. T. Stead. Rev. of Revs. 
Schurz, Carl, Reminiscences of. McClure. 

Shakespeare’s ‘Henry VI.’ Ernest Rhys. Harper. 
Telephone Development in the United States. Atlantic. 
Transportation, Pioneer American. C. F. Lummis. McClure. 
Whitman in Camden, With. Horace Traubel. Century. 
Wolf Hunt in Oklahoma. Theodore Roosevelt. Scribner. 
Woman, Leisured, Duties of. Mrs. R. Sage. No. Amer. 








LIST OF NEw Books. 


[The following list, containing 163 titles, includes books 
received Tue Dia since its last issue.) 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Part oF A MAn’s Lire. By Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. Illus. in- photogravure, etc., large ety em ody top, 
uncut, pp. 311. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

James Russett Lowett: His Life and wore. By Fer- 
ris Greenslet. Illus. in ph avure, etc., J. gilt 
top, pp. 309. Houghton, M 

RENASCENCE PorTrRAITs. By Paul Van Dyke, a gr, 
gilt top, pp. 425. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. n 

CHARLOTTE Bronte and her Sisters. B Clamest K. 
Shorter. [Illus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 247. “Literary 

Lives.” Charles Scribner's Sens. $1. net. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE. New edition; 


with photogravure portrait, 12mo, gilt top, pp. 319. 
Dodd, M & Co. $1.25. 

Apmirat Toco. By Arthur Lioyd, M.A. [Iilus., 16mo, 
pp. 169. Tokyo: Kinkodo Publishing Co. 


oa mg 
om, a IN ITS RELATION TO THE WAR OF A By 
sin A. T. Mahan, DCL. In 2 vo 2 
gravure, fr a pieces, large S8vo, gilt ne. ttle, 
n 
THE -~ St. F ENGLAND, from the Fv en ~~ of Geo: 
Ill. to the Close of Pitt’s First A 
William Hunt, ry we 8vo, pp. 495. Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2. 
ANCIENT LEGENDS OF > ae Hr > 
trans. from the Italian by Mario E. Cosenza. [li 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 336. Dodd, Mead & Co. $4. 
net. 


THE ENGLAND AND HOLLAND OF 2 Piers. B 
late Henry Martyn Dexter, D. D. nent his son 
Dexte' 


r. Illus., Lo te gilt top, uncut. Houghton, 
Miffiin & Co. $3 .50 


VERSAILLES AND THE Ghent UNDER Lovis XIV. By 
James Eugene Farmer, M.A. Illus., large 8vo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 447. a Co. $2.50 net. 


WASHINGTON AND THE wo. George Washing- 
ton’s Diary of py "i184, ith a commentary 
by Archer Butler Hulbert. With frontispiece and 
map, 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 217. Century Co. §2. 
net. 


HANDBOOK OF UNITED STATES Po! 
Readers and Students. 
end. Illus., 


LITICAL History for 
Compiled by — Towns- 
_ pp. 441. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 


Co. $1.60 n 
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ItaLty: Her People and their yo By Augusta Hale 
Gifford. Illus., 8vo, gilt 352. Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co. * $120 Set. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


on ene 2 eer 3 y Way, aes Other Studies Fy 

cadio Hearn. uncu 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 net. ee 

be | iy oe —~_p is = a — in Literature. 

oy It " : 

+ McClure, Phils & & uw $1.20 se —™ 

GREATNESS IN LITERATURE, and Other Pa: —s By W. P. 
Trent. - Te gilt pa pp. 248. T. Crowell & Co. 
$1.20 net. 

THE QUESTION oF OUR > and The Lessons of Bal- 
zac: Two ures. Henry James. 16mo, gilt 
gilt top, pp. 116. 2. Mimin & Co. $1. net. 


THe COMPANIONSHIP oF Books, and Other Papers. By 
es og Rowland Marvin. 

P. $1.50 n 
pe or ENGLISH adm By J. Daw: 
+ = top, uncut, pp. 316. 


a ilt top, 32 
itnam’s Sons. - - - 


Fleming H. Revell “Co. 


LETTERS TO x Ivy ’ FROM THE First EARL OF DupLEY. By 
8. H. Romilly. Illus. in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 
gilt top, pp. 395. Longmans, Green & Co. $5. net. 

DANTE, THE WAYFARER. By Christopher Hare. Illus. in 
photogravure, etc., large 8vo, gilt toe uncut, pp. 355. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

AppRESSES: Historical, Political, Sociological. By Fred- 
eric R. Coudert. ‘With photogravure portrait, large 
Svo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 452. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2. 50 net. 

A Mopern Symposium. By G. Lowes Dickinson. 
ot top, uncut, pp. 160. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


near CRYPTOGRAMS IN SHAKESPEARE, and Other Studies. 
By Isaac Hull Platt. i12mo, uncut, pp. 123. Small, 
aynard & Co. $1. net. 
A MAN OF THE WorLD. By Annie Payson Call. 
gilt top, pp. 61. Little, Brown & Co. 5 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


T=. Ry Works or GeorGe HERBERT. Newly ar- 

anged and annotated, and considered in relation to 

his life, by George Herbert Palmer. In 3 vols., illus. 

in photogravure, etc., 8vo, gilt tops. Houghton, Miff- 
lin & Co. $6. net. 

A SENTIMENTAL JouRNEY through France and Italy. By 
Mr. Yorick. Limited edition; 8vo, uncut, pp. 
Houghton, Miffiin & Co. $7.50 net. 

THe EARTHLY PARADISE: A Poem. By William Morris. 
In 4 vols., with photogravure portrait, 12mo, gilt 
tops, uncut. Longmans, Green & Co. $5. 

THe PorMs oF WILLIAM WATSON. In 2 vols., with photo- 
gravure portrait, Svo, gilt tops, uncut. John Lane 
Co. $2.50 net. 

CoMPLETE WoRKS OF SHAKESPEARE, Oxford edition. 
Edited, with a glossary, by W. J. Craig, M.A. With 

rtrait, Svo, gilt top, pp. 1350. Oxford University 


Boswe..’s Lire or JOHNSON. Oxford India Paper edi- 
tion, two vols. in one. With portraits, 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 1384. Oxford University Press. 

SsLtect Poems or ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by Andrew 
J. George, A.M. With photogravure portrait, 12mo, 
gilt ons pp. 417. Little, Brown & Co. $1. i 

Tue Devin Is AN Ass. By Ben Jonson; edited by Wil- 
Ham Sav Johnston, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 250. Yale 
Studies in English.” Henry Holt & Co. Paper, $2 

RoMANO Lavo-Li.: Word-Book of the Romany or Eng- 
lish Gypsy Language. By Geo Bo: . 12mo, 


16mo, 
$1. 


ane, 
5 cts. net 


= STERNE. With -photosravure 
iece, 18mo, gilt top, pp. 725. arles Scrib- 
ner’s $1.25 net. 

Hanpy VoLuME CLassics. New vols.: Selections from 
the Writings of Franklin, edited by U. Waldo Cutler; 
e Hundred Best American. Poems, selected by John 
R. Howard. Each with portrait, 18mo. T. Y. Crowell 

& Co. Per vol., 35 cts. 


POETRY. 


Tue Latin Ports: An Anthology. Compiled by Nathan 
Haskell Dole. = re" avure rtrait, Svo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 365. rowell & Co. $2. 

A Satire ANTHOLOGY. Caitectes by Carolyn Wells, 16mo, 
Gres ee uncut, pp. 369. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

. net. 

A CHorvus or Leaves. By Charlies G. Blanden. With 
a3 8vo, gilt top, pp. 53. Paul Elder & Co. 

net. 

Tue CHILDREN OF THE NIGHT: A Book of Poems. By 
Edwin Arlington Robinson. i6mo, uncut, pp. 121. 
Charles Scribner’s Sous. $1. net. 





ae i gt ive Acts. Harry Lane 
wen 12mo, gilt top pp. ies” Moffat, Yard 


Lyrics or Love. By Charles R. Dickinson. With 
trait, Pew Ppp. 230. Columbia, 8. C.: The State 


Co. 
A SOUTHERN FLIGHT. By Frank Dem 
Clinton Scollard. 12mo, uni —— pp. 


neo. Clinton N.Y 
G. W. Browning. $1 _ 


FICTION. 
ith Wharto: 
> ae Charles Scribner's = 


THE CARLYLES: A Story of the Fall of the Confederacy. 
By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 12mo, pp. 283. D. Apple- 
lips. 


ton & Co. $1.50. 
Tue Detvuce. By David Graham Phil ios, in 
color, 12mo, pp. 482. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1. 
Ben Bratz. By Will Lillibridge. With Bad in 
$160 8vo, uncut, pp. 333. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
AYESHA: The Return of She. By H. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 359. Doubleday, e, re Co. 50. 
PARADISE. By Alice Brown. 12mo, pp. 388. Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. $1.50, 
By G0. "$1.50. Hobbes. 


Tue House or — 
> of uncut, 


Tue FuivrTe or Pan. 
pp. 292. D. Appleton & Co. 
A Sworp or THE OLD FRONTIER: A T 
Detroit. By Randall RD. 
8vo, pp. 407. A. C. McClurg & 4 
Str Raovut: A Tale of the Theft of an Empire. By 
~~ 12mo. ak 370. Fleming 


THe CHERRY RIBBAND. By 8. R. Crockett. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 410. A. 8. Barnes & Co. $1.50 
By Margaret Sherwood. With 


Tilus., 


e of Fort Chartres 
Ly in color, 


THE COMING OF THE TIDE. 
frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 359. 


$150 Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A YELLOW JoURNALIST. By Miriam Michelson. Iilus., 
12mo, pp. 292. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Visionakigs. By James Huneker. = » gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 343. Charles Scribner’s ~~ 

THe STAIRCASE OF SURPRISE. cen Aymar 

“ Illus., 12mo, pp. 311." "». Appleton & Co. 

Tue IRRATIONAL KNoT. By Bernard Shaw. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 422. Brentano’s. $1.50. 

Squire PHIN. By = a: 44 Day. Illus., 12mo, pp. 393. 


A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
Hearts’ HAvEN. By tharine Evens ——. 
’ 8v0, pp. 445. 


Ka Iilus., 
12mo, pp. 496. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Tue BALLINGTONS. By oy ya Squire. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 

THREE DAUGHTERS OF THE " CONFEDERA Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. [Iilus. - color, 12mo, rang "1440. G. 
W. Dillingham Co. $1.5 

THE NORTHERNER. By Norah Davis. pp. 324. 
Century Co. $1.50. 

A THIer IN THE NicuT: Further Apventere of A. J. 
Raffles, Cricketer and Cracksman. By yaw cs 8 
Illus., "12mo, pp. 372. Charles Scribner’s Sons $1.5 

THE TRAVELING THIRDS. By Gertrude Atherton. 12mo, 
pp. 295. Harper & Brothers. 1.25. 

LopGINGs IN TowN. y Arthur Henry. Illus., 12mo, pp. 
827. A. 8 ee & Co. $1.50. 

Tue Mayor or Troy. By A. T. eT Spee 

Mitchell Keays. 

$1.50. 


pp. 344. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Tue Work or Our Hanns. By H. A. 
12mo, pp. 319. McClure, Phillips & Co. 

THE Drvrntne Rop: A Story of the Oil Regions. 
Francis Newton \ ata 12mo, pp. 356. 
ane An 9 a 

& LAND 0: 8. y 
a gilt top, pp. "213. “ak F~ Miffiin ‘& Co. 


Tue Deep Sxa’s TOLL. y James B. Connolly. 
— $i'b0. top, BR, vo. 315. Chartes 


TUNES OF THE LANDRAYS. By Vaughn Kester. 
tan For 12mo, pp. 481. McClure, Phillips & a Co. $1.50. 
PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. Pd Emily Post. 12mo, pp. 346. 

D. — & Co. $1.5 
PiaiIn Mary SMITH: A al of Red Saunders. By 
Henry ae. Illus., 12mo, pp. 318. Cen- 


tury Co 
GAME AND THE CANDLE. By hy Davidge. 12mo, 
pp. 371. AND. Appleton & Co. $1. 
An Eve For AN Erg. By Clarence 8. --~ ER 12mo, un- 
cut, pp. 213. Fox, Dumiela & Co. $1.50. 
near SocreTy. 12mo, pp. 362. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1.50. 


By J. Breckenridge Ellis. Illus., 12mo, 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 


12mo, 


12mo, 


By 
Little, 


StTorkK’s NEST. 
pp. 375. 
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TRAVEL AND DESORIPTION. 


Lonpon Fitms. By W. D. Howells. Illus., ore, oe top, 
uncut, pp. 241. Harper & Brothers. $2. 


IN Tee Lanp oF THE StTRENvOUS LiFe. ~ 7 Felix 
Klein. Author’s translation; illus., 8vo, =. top, un- 
cut, pp. 387. A. C. McClurg & Co. $2. 


JOHN CHINAMAN AT Home: Sketches of Men, 
Things in China. By Rev. E. 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 335. 


A and 
J. Hardy, M.A. I)lus., 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


$2.50 net. 
With THe Empress Dowacer. By Katharine 4. Carl. 
Illus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 306. Century Co. $2. net. 


Wirn F.LasH-Licnt anp Ririz. By C. G. 
trans. and abridged by Henry Zick, Ph.D.  Iilus., 
large 8vo, pp. 421. Harper & Brothers. $2. net. 

Far EASTERN IMPRESSIONS: Japan, Korea, China. By 
Ernest F. G. Hatch, M.P.  Iilus., + gg gilt top, pp. 
257. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1. 40 net 

In AND AROUND VENICE. By Horatio F. ’ Brown. 

12mo, uncut, pp. 2838. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 

net. 

A HANDBOOK OF MODERN JAPAN. By Ernest W. Clement. 
Sixth edition, revised and enlarged. Illus., 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 423. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.40 net. 

Fiorence. By Adolf Philippi; trans. from the German 
by P. G. Konody. Illus., large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 187. 
‘Famous Art Cities.’ Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50 
net. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Tue Lire or Reason; or, The Phases of Human Progress. 
By George Santayana. New vols.: Reason in Religion, 
and Reason in Art. Each 12mo. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Per vol., $1.25 net. 

RATIONAL Livinc: Some Practical Inferences from Mod- 
ern Psychology. By Henry Churchill King. 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 271. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 


SOCIOLOGY. — POLITICS. — ECONOMICS. 


Schillings ; 


Tilus., 


Tue Crrr: The Hope of Democracy. By Frederic C. 
Howe, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 319. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$1.50 net. 

THe RvussIAN REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT. By Konni 
Zilliacus. Authorized translation. S8vo, uncut, pp. 
366. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 


By Frank W. Blackmar, 


Tue ELEMENTS oF SOCIOLOGY. 
Ph.D *Citizen’s Library.’ Macmil- 


12mo, pp. 454. 
$1.25 net. 
Business or Lire INSURANCE. 


lan Co. 


THE By Miles ge a 


Dawson. 12mo, pp. 404. A. 8. Barnes & Co 
net 

LetTe* or LABOR AND Love. By Samuel M. Jones; in- 
troduction by Brand Whitlock. With portrait, 12mo, 
pp. 248. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1. net. 

Tar Reton or Girt. David Graham Phillips. 12mo, pp. 
295. James Pott & Co. $1. net. 


Tue Next GREAT AWAKENING. 
edition; 12mo, pp. 233. 
85 cts. 

Tue Times AND YOUNG MEN. 
edition; 12mo, pp. 247. 
35 cts. 


By Josiah Strong. New 
Baker & Taylor Co. Paper, 


New 
Paper, 


By Josiah Strong. 
Baker & Taylor Co. 


NATURE. 


By John Burroughs. With frontis- 

piece, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 280. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.10 net. 

ANIMAL Heroes: Being the Histories of a Cat. a Dog, a 
Pigeon, a Lynx, Two Wolves, and a Reindeer. Writ- 
ten and illus. by Ernest Thompson Seton. S8vo, uncut, 
pp. 363. Charles Scribner's Sons. $2. 

Rep Fox. By Charlies G. D. Roberts; illus. by Charles 
Livingston Bull. S8vo, pp. 340. L. C. Page & Co. $2. 

Tue Sa’-Zapa TaLes. By W. A. Fraser; illus. by Arthur 
Heming. 8vo, pp. 231. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Tue Race or THE Swirt. By Edwin Carlisle Litsey; 
illus. by Charles Pai Bull. 12mo, pp. 161. 
Little, Brown & Co 

CARNATIONS AND PINKS. 
by E. T. Cook. 
Library.’ 


Ways or NATURE. 


By several authorities; edited 
Illus., Svo, pp. 162. ‘Country Life 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 


ART.— ARCHITEOCTURE.— MUSIC. 


How To Srupy Pictures. By Charles H. = Illus., 
8Svo, gilt top, pp. 513. Century Co. $2. n 

IMPRESSIONS OF JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE 4, "he Allied 
Arts. By Ralph Adams Cram. [Iilus., large * Y on 
top, uncut, pp. 227. Baker & Taylor Co. $2. 


Tue APPRECIATION oF Pictures: A Handbook. By. Se 


sell Sturgis, A.M. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 308. Baker 
& Taylor Co. $1.50 net 

Musical Stuptes. By Ernest peamee, 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 305. John Lane Co. $1.50 net. 








Tue SINGING OF THE Future. By David Ffrangcon- 
Davies, M.A.; preface by Sir Edward Elgar. With 
photogravure —— large Svo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 
276. John Lane Co. 

FRANCISCAN LEGENDS IN ITALIAN ART. 
Salter. Illus. in photogravure, etc., 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 228. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

THe Days anp Hours oF RAPHAEL. With Key to the 
Hours. By Rachel A. La Fontaine. Illus., large 8vo, 
gilt top, pp. 49. Grafton Press. $2. net. 

DRAWINGS OF ROSSETTI. Text by T. Martin Wood. 


By Emma Gurney 


4to. 


* Drawin of the Great Masters.’ Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $2.50 net. 

JeaN FrRANcOoIs MILLET. By Richard Muther. Illus., in 
photogravure, etc., 16mo, gilt top, pp. 70. ‘ Langham 


Series.’ Charles Scribner’s Sons. Leather, $1. net. 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 


Her Lerrer, His ANSwer, and Her Last Letter. By Bret 
Harte; illus. in color, etc., by Arthur I. Keller. 8vo, 
gilt top, pp. 75. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. x 

Tue Seven Seas. By Rudyard Kipling. Holiday edition ; 
= 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 209. D. Appleton & Co. 

. net. 

Russia. By Theophile Gautier, and other French trav- 
ellers and writers: trans. by Florence MacIntyre Ty- 
son. In 2 vols., illus. in photogravure, 8vo, gilt tops. 
John C. Winston Co. $5. 


Tue SEATS OF THE MicuTy. By Gilbert Parker. Holi- 
day edition; illus. in tint, 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 
376. D. Appleton & Co. $2. net. 


SELECTED WorKSs OF WASHINGTON IRVING, Miniature edi- 
tion. In 5 vols., gilt edges. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Leather, $2.59. 

A CurIstmMAs CAROL, and The Cricket on the Hearth. By 
Charles Dickens; illus. in color, etc., by George Alfred 


Williams. Large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 198. Baker 
& Taylor Co. 3. 

FAMOUS AMERICAN AUTHORS. By Sarah K. Bolton. Illus. 
in photogravure, etc., Svo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 197. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2. 

CELEBRATED CRIMES OF THE Russia Court. By Alex- 


andre Dumas. lIilus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 321. L. 
3. 


C. Page & Co. 

THe BrsLe BeavutircL: A History of Biblical Art. By 
Estelle M. Hurll. ‘Tilus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 
336. L. C. Page & Co. ‘$2. net. 

THE ART OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. By Julia de Wolfe 
Addison, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 389. L. C. Page 


& Co. $2. net. 

THe Onse-Hoss SHay, and its Companion Poems. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes; illus. 
Pyle. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 80. 
Co. $1.50. 

ROMANCES OF OLD France. By Richard Le _ Gallienne. 
Illus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 176. Baker & Taylor 
Co. $1.50 net. 


By 
in color by Howard 
Houghton, Mifflin & 


PLEASANT TRAGEDIES OF CHILDHOOD. 
Cory; verses by Burges Johnson. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

THe Loves or Great Composers. By Gustav Kobbe. 
Illus. in photogravure, etc., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 
175. T. Y¥. Crowell & Co. $1.50 net. 

His VERSION or It. By Paul Leicester Ford; illus. in 
color by Henry Hutt; decorations by Theodore B. Hap- 
os. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 109. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


THUMB NAIL Series. New vols.: 


Pictures by F. Y. 
Large 8vo, pp. 119. 


The Chimes, by Charles 

Dickens ; 1 i) hes of Washington, with intro- 

duction by W. Lecky ; Sonnets' from the. Portu- 

— saber poems by Elizabeth and Robert 

rowning, with introduction by Richard Watson Gil- 

der. Each with frontispiece, 32mo, gilt edges. Cen- 
tury Co. Per vol., leather, $1 

Howpy, Honey, Howpy. By Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
Illus. from photographs and with decorations, 8vo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 120. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 net 

Tue Port, Miss Kats, anp I. By Margaret P. Mon- 
—_ Illus. in color, etc., = gilt top, uncut, pp. 
190. Baker & Taylor Co. $1. net. 

‘WOMANHOOD IN ART. By Phebe eas Spalding. I)lus., 
4to, gilt top, pp. 34. Paul Elder & Co. $1.50. 

THe Music Lovers’ TREASURY. Edited by Helen Phil- 
brook Patten. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 223. 
Dana Estes & Co. $1.20 net. 

Banyo TALKS. By Anne Virginia 
ge: photographs, 12mo, pp. 171. 

net. 


Auto Fun: Pictures and Comments frem — " Oblong 
8vo, pp. 100. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1. ne 

SOVEREIGN WOMAN VERSUS MERE MAN: A Mesiey of Quo- 
tations. Compiled and arranged by Jennie Day Haines, 
With frontispiece and decorations, 12mo, pp. 91. Paul 
Elder & Co. $1. net. 


Culbertson.  [Iilus., 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
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AT THE SIGN oF THE DOLLAR. By Wallace Irwin; pic- 
tures by E. W. Kemble, 12mo, pp. 109. Fox, Duffield 
& Co. $1. 

Tue Joys or FRIENDSHIP. Edited by Mary Allette oar. 
16mo, gilt top, pp. 205, Lee & Shepard. $1. net. 

Tue Happy Lire. By Charles W. Eliot, LL.D. With 
—~_o portrait, 12mo, = top, uncut, pp. 40. 

Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cts. 

Iaaeiuane Cynic’s CALENDAR “sg Revised Wisdom, 1906. 
By Ethel Watts Mumford, Oliver Herford, and Addison 
Mizner. 18mo. Paul Elder & Co. 75 cts. net. 

AN ALPHABET oF History. Words by Wilbur D. Nesbit; 
pictures by Ellsworth Young. 4to, pp. 30. Paul Elder 
& Co. 75 cts. net. ‘ 

A CHILD’s Book or ABRIDGED Wispom. By Childe 
Harold. Illus., 8vo. Paul Elder & Co. 75 cts. net. 
Moror Goose Ruymes, for Motor Ganders. By Herman 
Lee Meader; illus. by Pal. 12mo. Grafton Press. 75 

cts. net. 

THE BLvE Monpay Book. Compiled and arranged by Jen- 
nie Day Haines. 12mo, pp. 53. Paul Elder & Co. 75 
cts. net. 

Joke Book Note Book. Invented and designed by — 
Watts Mumford. Illus., 18mo. Paul Elder & Co. 
cts. net. 

THE MENEHUNES. By Emily Foster Da 

r Wright. 16mo. Paul Elder & 

AN EMERSON CALENDAR. Edited by Huntington Smith. 
With photogravure portrait, 12mo, gilt top, uncut pp. 
118, T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cts. net. 

WHat Is WorTH WHILE SERIES. New vols.: The Beauty 
of Kindness, by J. R. Miller; Faith and Life, by 
Charles Edward Jefferson; Books 


; illus. by Spen- 
io. 75 cts. net. 
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EDITORIAL BUREAU, 


New Yorx. 





Oe, UCR Oe agexs ty 
py oy us. 
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BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Bmurmomam, Ene. 


gt a a AUTHORS IN ers 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 








in their S by 
Annie Russell Marble; Is Life ber Living? by Fred 
erick Lynch. Each 12mo. T. Y. Crowell & Co. Per 
vol., 30 cts. net. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


A CHILD’s GARDEN OF VERSES. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son; illus. in color, etc., by Jessie Willcox Smith. 4to, 
| top, uncut, pp. 125. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

50. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Charles and Mary Lamb; 
illus. in color by Norman M. Price. Large 8vo, gilt 
ton, uncut, pp. 324. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 


net. 
LatTtLe Princess: Being the Whole Story of Sara 
Crewe now Told for the First Time. By Frances 
Hodgson Burnett; illus. in color by Ethel Franklin 
Betts. Large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 266. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2. 

THe Story BIBLe. 


By Margaret E. Sangster. Illus., in 
color, 8vo, gilt top, pp. 490. $2. 


Moffat, Yard & Co. 


By Gabrielle E. Jack- 
$1.25. 


net. 

Wee WINKLES AND WIDE AWAKE. 

son. Illus.,.8vo, pp. 153. Harper & Brothers. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wuat TO HAVE FoR BREAKFAST. By Olive Green. 16mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 283. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 90 
cts. net. 

One HUNDRED AND ONE ENTREES. Compiled by May E. 

Southworth. 12mo, pp. 85. Paul Elder & Co. 50 cts. 
net. 

LETTERS TO BEANY, and The Love-Letters of Plupy Shute. 

By Henry A. Shute. 18mo, uncut, pp. 176. Everett 
Press. 50 cts. ° 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES 
A trained librarian with wide experience and highest university and 
library references is open to engagements for Bibliographical work, 
investigating, indexing, organizing, , and classifying. 
Address for terms, MARY E. COMBS, 736 E. Fullerton Ave., Chicago. 


STORY-WRITERS, pry borg Historians, Poets — Do 
the honest criticism of your 
book, or its skilled revision m, or advice as to publication ? 
Such work, said Witham Ourtés, io dons on i choced be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SHAKESPEARE, First Folio Edition 


Edited by PORTER-CLARKE. Printed by DeVINNE 
Nights Dreame,”’ “* Loves Labours 




















“ Julius Cesar,”  Hamiea™ 
Price in cloth, 75c. per vol.; limp leather, $1.00 per vol.; postpaid. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 








FOR ANY BOOK ON EARTH write to H. H. TIMBY, 
Book Hunter. Catalogues free. 1st Nat. Bank Bldg., Conneaut, 0. 














SCIENCE AND 
A FUTURE LIFE | 


By Prof. JAMES H. rie Be ay LL.D. 
Phenomena. HERBERT B. TURN of Peychic 


& CO., Boston 











Fist EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS 


27 New Oxford 8t., Lowpon, w. Cc. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
FRENCH Sixth Avenue & 48th Street 


NEW YORK 
AND OTHER FOREIGN 


NO BRANCH STORES 
BOOKS SEND FOR CATALOGURS. 
HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS 


Used by schools and colleges everywhere. 155 volumes, 
pocket size. List prices, cloth, 35 cents per volume ; 
limp leather, 75 cents per volume. (Special prices to 
schools and colleges. ) Send for Catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


STORIES WANTED 


We want clever short stories of 2,500 to 5,000 
words suitable for a woman’s publication; serial 
stories and poems. 

Terms: Cash on acceptance. 


Home World Publishing Co. 
804 Monadnock Building CHICAGO 
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GINN & COMPANY 





NORTHERN TRAILS 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 
The Out-of-Door Book of the Season 


An especially fascinating description of animal life in the great Northland. The white wolf, the 
caribou, the polar bear, the whale, the wild goose, etc., form the subjects of this collection of stories. 
Gold top, 12mo, cloth, 400 pages. $1.50 net. 


PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON 











The Story of Massachusetts 


Eight new leaflets are just added to the Old South series, 
on different phases of this subject. Among them are, The 
Voyage of the Mayflower; The Lexington Town Meetings 
from 1765 to 1775; The Lowell Offering, 1845; Governor 
Andrew’s Address to the Legislature, 1861 ; Selections from 
the Poems of Anne Bradstreet. 


Send for complete lists. 
Price, 5 cents a copy. $4 per 100. 





DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
Old South Meeting House 
WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 


AUTHORIZED DEFINITIVE EDITION 
The Complete Works of 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Edited by 
John G. Nicolay and John Hay 
Containing all new material discovered to date. 
Fall particulars and 
LINCOLN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
sent postage paid upon receipt of 10 cents to cover expenses. 
FRANCIS D. TANDY COMPANY 
Dept. C—38 East 2ist Street : New York 








IN PERIL OF CHANGE 


Essays Written in Time of Tranquillity 


By C. F.G. MASTERMAN, M.A., Fellow of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. (Literary Editor London Daily News.) 


12me. $1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

A trenchant survey of present day Anglo-Saxon civilization, 
illuminating the forces making for radical change. The 
work includes brilliant criticisms of men and books, examina- 
tions of the newer tendencies in thought, studies of contem- 
porary society and current religious influences. (Ready early 
in November.) 


Send for announcements of new books 
B. W. HUEBSCH NEW YQRK 








RARE BOOKS 


We want the names of buyers of Americana, 
First Editions, and Standard Literature, 
throughout the Country. 


Catalogues sent upon request. Correspondence Solicited. 


Niel Morrow Ladd Book Co. 


644 FULTON STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
30,000 Volumes 














New and Standard 
English Books 
at half price and less 


About 500 items of which small lots are to be 
closed out at prices making every one a bargain. 


Catalogue mailed free. Send postal. 


Charles E. Lauriat Company 
Importers and dealers in old and new books 
301 Washington Street, BOSTON 

Opposite “Old South” Church 























LIBRARY SERVICE 


Wo alm to csrve Misastans with the grentest oflicianey. 


(1) Competent and thoroughly equipped book men. 
sedieen® ~~ - Leapemarans miscellaneous book stock in New 


(3) A valuable line of order lists, as follows : 
(A) Somer — of the Latest and Best 


(B) stented slneety Catalogue. 
(C) Clearance Catalogues. 
DO YOU GET THESE ? SENT FREE 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., wholesale Booksellers 
33-37 East 17th St., Union Sq., North, New York 
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73 Illustrations. 


the same author, and ‘¢ Pictorial Composition,” 
by the leading art critic of the country. 


The Appreciation of Pictures 


By RUSSELL STURGIS 
Net, $1.50. Postage, 14 cents. 


A companion volume to ** How to Judge Architecture,’’ and ‘* The Appreciation of Sculpture,”’ by 
by Poore. 


A critical and historical treatment of pictures 





60 Illustrations. 


Impressions of Japanese Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


By RALPH ADAMS CRAM 
Net, $2.00. Postage 20 cents. 


An impressionistic and highly instructive study of the beauties of Japanese Architecture. Mr. 
especially fitted to treat of this subject in a popular, yet authoritative way. 


Cram is" 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33 East 17th Street, NEW YORK J 








THE HURST IMPRINT 


on a book denotes the best value for the least outlay. 
Holiday Catalogue of Popular and Standard Publications 
now ready. 
SENT TO ANYONE UPON REQUEST 


HURST & CO. Publishers NEW YORK 





THE BOOKS 
OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


are carried in our stock, 
which is larger and more 
general than that of any 
other house in the country. 


LIBRARY ORDERS 


given prompt and intelligent 
service. Our large stock 


and extensive library expe- 


rience enables us to give 
valuable aid and advice to 
libraries and librarians. 


CATALOGUE CARDS 


CARD CABINETS 
We carry a special line and 
will be glad to furnish a 
price list. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 











THE ASTOR EDITION OF POETS 


Is the best for schools and colleges. 93 volumes. 
List price, 60 cts. per vol. (Price to schools, 40 cts.) 


SEND FOR LIST. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 








NEW VOLUME JUST COMMENCING 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


EACH NUMBER COMPRISES 240 PAGES 


Price unchanged. Yearly subscription, $2.50. Post free. 
Single number, 75 cents. Post free. 


Among Contents of October issue may be mentioned = 

IMPRESSIONS OF CHRISTIANITY from the points of view of 
NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS. II. HOW CHRISTIANITY 
APPEALS TO A JAPANESE BUDDHIST. By Professor 
ANESAKI, Imperial University of Japan. 

IS THE MORAL SUPREMACY OF CHRISTENDOM IN DAN- 
GER? The Rise of Japan: Its Bearing Upon the Religious Prob- 
lems of the West. By the EDITOR. 

THE WORKING PAITH OF THE SOCIAL REFORMER. By 
Prof. HENRY JONES of Glasgow. 

LIFE. By SIR OLIVER LODGE. 


Other articles in this number are : 
Mechanism and Morals: The World of Science and the World. 
of History. James Ward, Sc.D. 
Thought and Force. The Very Rev. Charles T. Ovenden. 
The Inadequacy of Certain Common Grounds of Belief. J. Ellis. 
McTaggart. 





The Teaching of the Christian Religion in Public Schools. The 
Headmaster of Eton. 

The Moral Argument Against the Inspiration of the Old Testa- 
ment. Prof. A. H. Keane, LL.D. 

The Religious Value of the Narratives in Genesis. The Rev.. 
Alex. R. Gordon. 


Authority on Theology. Rev. Principal P. T. Forsyth, D.D. 


Subscriptions are booked and single numbers sold by 
G. EB. Stechert & Co., 129-133 West Twentieth Street, New York. 
American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
or from any good bookseller, or 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
4 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W. C.. 
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NEW BOOKS OF PERMANENT INTEREST — 





IN THE CATHEDRAL SERIES 


The. Cathedrals of Northern Spain 


‘By CHARLES RUDY 
With 32 reproductions in photogravure, decorated cover, boxed, met $2.00. 
** The wealth of legend and story surrounding these cathedrals, their picturesque environment, together 
with the romantic part they have played in history, make them a peculiarly interesting and desirable addition 


t 
o the Series.” (Send for circular descriptive of other books in this series.) 








The Art of the Venice Academy 


By MARY KNIGHT POTTER 
Author of «* The Art of the Vatican,’’ «« The Art of the Louvre,” etc. 
Each one volume, 8vo, decorative cover, profusely illustrated in duogravure from photographs selected by the 
author, printed on hand-made featherweight paper, boxed, net $2.00. 
‘*¢ This series, of which the former volumes have already established themselves in popular favor, forms 
a most interesting, authoritative, and therefore really important, contribution to the literature of Art.** 
(Send for descriptive circular of this series.) 














es 
a ~ 











BEST NEW FICTION 





The Flight of Georgiana 


By ROBERT NEILSON STEPHENS 
Frontispiece in color and five illustrations by H. C. Edwards. $1.50. 
THE NEWEST AND BEST LOVE TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PHILIP WINWOOD" 
«* If the reader does not enjoy it all he is little like us. We have liked it immensely, and recommend it 
to those of our own fashion of heart and appreciation."*— New York Sun. ° 





THE LEADING AUTUMN BOOK 


Red Fox: The Story of His Ad- 


venturous Career in 


Castel Mrs. Jim 


del the Ringwaak Wilds and of His Final Triumph and 
Over the Enemies of His Kind. 
Monte Prof. CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS'S Mrs. Jimmie 
B FIRST LONG ANIMAL STORY By 
x By the author of «* The Heart of the Ancient 
NATHAN GALLIZIER Wood,” ete. STEPHEN CONRAD 
Six pictures by Square 12mo, with 50 illustrations by Charles Author of 


H. C. Edwards 
$1.50 


‘* A strong tale of Love 
and Intrigue during the 
Ghibelline Wars.” 


— Cincinnati Enquirer. 





Livingston Bull. $2.00. 

*¢ The absorbing adventures of Red Fox are 
depicted with the rarest skill, and in addition 
the book is a brilliant chapter in Natural His- 
tory."’—- Philadelphia North American. 

** The reader gives himself up to the charm 
of the delightful style and the fascinating ad- 
ventures of Red Fox.’’— Brooklyn Eagle. 





*«The Second Mrs. Jim.** 
Colored frontispiece. $1.50 
*¢ Another altogether de- 
lightful Mrs. Fim book full 
of wholesome philosophy 
and real humor.” 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 





The Grapple 


by GRACE MacGOWAN COOKE 
Author of ** The Last Word,”’ etc. 


With colored frontispiece and cover design by Charles Livingston Bull. 


$1.50. 


A POWERFUL AMERICAN NOVEL OF TO-DAY 
** Serious without being solemn, there are moments of real tragedy, abundance of action, and a strong 
light on a vexed question. Mrs. Cooke looks humanity in the face; and has written a strong love story 
around the vital problem of Capital vs. Labor.’ — Brooklyn Eagle. 











L. C. PAGE & COMPANY 


| ALL BOOKSELLERS | 


BOSTON 








THE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 








